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TO THE FRIENDS OF HUMANITY. 



The InterDstionsI MiBaionary and Benevolent Association is 
Ml oi^nization effected for the purpose of conducting various 
cbaritable enterprises in this and other coDDtries. lis objects 
are stated as follows in a resolution adopted at a meetiDg called 
for tlie purpose of taking preliminary Bt«ps looking toward a 
permanent oi^anizatipn, March 19, 1893 : — 

The objects of this Association shall be to erect and manage homes 
for orphan children and for friendless aged persons, also hospitals and 
sanitariums tor the treatment of the sick poor and others, the same to 
be either self-supporting or supported in vhole or in part by funds 
secured for the purpose; to establish dispensaries In cities, medical 
missions at home and abroad, visiting nurses' work. Christian Help 
work ; to educate missionary physicians and nurses ; to provide for 
the needy poor; to promulgate the principles of health and temper- 
'arice ; and to do good in a variety of ways, independent of denomina- 
tional or sectarian intereatH. 

The purpose of this volume is to present a biid's-eye view of 
the various enterprises which are conducted under the general 
supervision of the International Medical Missionary and Benevo- 
lent Association, together with a summary of the work of each. 
As this is the first time the work of the Association has been pre- 
sented in this manner, it has been thought not inappropriate to 
give a brief history of each of the various enterprises and lines 
of effort, and a summary of the work done from the beginning 
to the present time. The period of time thus covered in some 
instances reaches back for a considerable number of years, — in 
one case nearly a third of a century, several of the enterprises 
represented having antedated the organization of this Association. 

The labor of collecting and arranging for the first time so 
large a number of facts and figures has been considerable, but 
it is believed that ample compensation for both the labor and 
I incnired will be found in the satisfaction which the 
ISl 
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perusal of these pages will afford the thonsands of friends of the 
Association and the several enterprises which it represents. 

We feel no hesitation in predicting that to all those who read 
this volume, not excepting those who are most familiar with 
the work of the Medical Missionary and Benevolent Association, 
the magnitude of the work and the extent of its ramifications will 
be a matter of no little surprise, especially when the short period 
covered by the life of the Association ia taken into consideration. 
Of the twenty-four institutions of which mention is made in this 
volume, sixteen did not exist at the time of tbe organization of 
the Association, four years ago. If the work of the Association 
continues to develop at its present rate, as there is every reason 
to believe that it will do, four years hence the number of enter- 
prises under its charge and the territory covered by them will be 
much more than doubled. 

A number of cuts have been introduced, for tbe purpose of 
placing before the eye in a graphic manner a few of the material 
resources employed in the work. 

If this volume shall serve to place in a clear light the aims, 
purposes, and spirit of the Christian philanthropies gathered 
under the supervision of the International Medical Missionary 
and Benevolent Association for the purpose of helping to re- 
lieve, elevate, and assist in various ways, fallen and suffering 
humanity, its mission will be accomplished, and tbe labor and 
expense involved in its preparation will have been well invested. 
J. H. Kellogo. 

Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A., Jan. J, 1897. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



More than forty years ago Elder James White and hia vife, 
Mrs. E. G. White, began to lay the foundation for an extensive 
miasionary, reformatory, and philanthropic work, which ten 
yeara later developed into a systematically oi^anized enterprise 
then known as the Health Institute, but later as the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Elder and Mrs. White were among the pioneers of 
a reform movement which had its beginning about the middle of 
the century, and was commonly known as the Health Reform 
Movement. Elders J. N. Andrews and J. N. Loughlwrough, 
and Captain Joseph Bates were likewise pioneers in this move- 
ment, the last-named having the distinction of being the organ- 
izer of the first teetotal temperance society in the United States, 
and in the world. All the persons here mentioned traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the northern portion of the United States, 
east of the Mississippi, lecturing wherever they went, upon sub- 
jects relating to the better care of the body, advocating, among 
other reforms, total abstinence from all intoxicants and the disuse 
of tobacco and tea and coffee. 

One by one, advanced reformatory ideas were adopted, espe- 
cially in relation to diet and dress, and in 1866 a journal, the 
Health Ile/ormer, was established for the purpose of promulgating 
the principles of hygienic reform. The journal was then pub- 
lished as a sixteen-page monthly, and soon acquired an extensive 
circulation. 
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8 YEAR BOQX. 

In September of the aame year, an institution known as the 
Health Reform Institute was opened, the object being not only 
to provide a center, or headquarters, for the extensive movement 
which was already in progress, but to furnish a place where the 
sick could receive medical treatment by rational methods, and 
where helpers as well as invalids might be instructed in the 
principles of healthful living. Provision was made for the poor 
as well as for the rich, by a generous action on the part of the ■ 
stockholders whereby the directors were instructed, instead of 
distributing the dividends of prodts to the stockholders, to use 



HlAI.Tn RETOnX INSTITCTK. 

the entire earnings of the institution not required for neces- 
sary improvements, in the treatment of the worthy sick poor. 
This action on the part of the stockholders having been made 
final by a definite assignment on the part of each stockholder, of 
all accruing profits, the stock taken in the institution, amount- 
ing to some twenty-six thousand dollars, became pi'actically an 
endowment, creating a self-supporting institution of a unique 
character. This institution differed essentially from other insti- 
tutions for the care of the sick : first, in the idea of the sacred- 
ness of the physical nature, and the closeness of the relation 
between it and the moral and spiritual ; and secondly, in its 
educational phase, providing for the promulgation of informa- 
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INTRODUCTION. 9 

tion as to how people might avoid sickness, and thus be able 
to render a fuller service to God and humanity. 

The work was begun at a time when the world seemed to be 
but just beginning to awaken to the thought that physical and 
spiritual health naturally go hand in hand. That sickness was 
the result of a violation of natural law instead of a visitation 
of Providence, was an idea still in the crudity of its first sug- 
gestion ; and those who urged that a better way was open to the 
masses of the people through intelligent obedience to the laws 
that govern the physical nature, were generally regarded as 
fanatical. 

Fundamental Ideas. 

Two ideas expressed in the statement of the objects of the 
institution in its By-Laws thirty years ago are especially worthy 
of note, since they have, for a whole generation, stood foremost 
and dominant in the original institution, and have been given 
equal prominence in the various enterprises which have developed 
from the parent institution, and in all the branches of the work 
connected with it. 

The first of these ideas is that contained in the fact that dis- 
ease is the result of a violation of natural law, and can only be 
radically cured by the employment of rational measures whereby 
the provoking causes may be removed. 

The second idea recognized the necessity for the instruction 
of both the sick and the well in the principles of healthful 
living, so that health, when once recovered, might be maintained 
through the avoidance of the causes of disease. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that the founders of the enter- - 
prise, though persons of broad ideas and liberal minds, were able 
fully to comprehend the significance of the work which was inau- 
gurated in the establishment of this first institution for the 
treatment of the sick and the promulgation of health principles. 
The marvelous development of the work since that time, however, 
has shown that they builded with great wisdom, — we may safely 
say with more than human wisdom, ^ — since the small work then 
established hE^, in the years that have followed, grown and 
developed until it has attained truly mammoth proportions, 
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10 TEAR BOOK. 

haviog, through its various branches and the lines of work con- 
nected with it, well-nigh encircled the globe, and now is rapidly 
reaching out into both civilized and uncivilized regions of the 
earth. 

As before remarked, it is hardly probable that those who laid 
. the foundation for this work in the organisation of the Health 
Reform Institute entertained any adequate idea of the magnitude 
to which the work was destined to develop, nor of the breadth 
and scope of the principles represented by the enterprise which 
they were instrumental in establishing. A brief summary of the 
work as it stands at the present time will serve to illustrate the 
value and force of these principles, and their inherent power of 
development. 

Institutions and fltsslons. 

First we may mention the fact that, in addition to the origi- 
nal Sanitarium established at Battle Creek, sanitariums based 
upon the same principles and employing essentially the same 
methods, being conducted by persona who have received more 
or less extensive training at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, are 
now in operation in eleven other places mentioned in the fol- 
lowing pages, while several charitable homes and other allied 
institutions, located at Battle Creek and elsewhere, may also be 
reckoned as an outgrowth from this work. 

The most recently oi^anized, but by no means the least im- 
portant, institution which has been added to this group of enter- 
prises devoted to the principles of reform and philanthropy, is 
the American Medical Missionary College, located at Battle 
.Creek, Mich., and Chicago, 111., and fully equipped for imparting 
to students the most thorough instruction in all branches of sci- 
entific medicine as well as hygienic and missionary principles. 

Two other enterprises which have attained considerable pro- 
portions are the Medical Mission and Workingmen's Home, 
located in Chicago, which lodges between three and four hun- 
dred persons daily, and feeds more than two thousand ; and the 
Medical Missionary College Settlement, also located in Chicago, 
which conducts an important work for women and children, 
special attention being given to the principles of hygienic reform. 
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IMEODUOTION. 1 1 

In a<idition to the above enterprises, which may properly 
be termed institutions, medical missions have been established 
in eight phices. 

Missionary physicians or nurses, or both, are located in all 
these places, engaged in the practise of medicine and the care 
of the sick in accordance with hygienic and rational principles, 
and in the instruction of the people in improved methods of diet, 
dress, etc. 

Mention should also be made of the medical and philan- 
thropic work which has been begun in different portions of the 
southern part of the United States, by persona who have re- 
ceived instruction and training at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Centers for this work among the colored people of the South 
have been established at Vicksburg, Miss.; Hampton, 8. C. ; 
OoltewaL, Tenn ■,' McNeill's, S. C. ; Childersbui^, Ala, ; Chatta- 
no<^a, Tenn, ; and Atlanta, Ga. 

The number of physicians employed in the various institu- 
tions and missions at the present time is forty-eight; and one hun 
dred and thirty nurses have gone out from the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium to engage in work in connection with home and 
foreign missions within the last three years, besides several who 
have entered the mission field from other institutions. 

The total number of employees, including physicians and 
nurses, connected with the several enterprises, is 897. 

The total amount of money invested in buildings, appliances, 
etc,, employed in the work, is $7fi8, 120.11. 

The amount of money which has been donated to the work 
from its beginning to the present time is $264,861,31, 

The amount of money expended for charitable purposes is 
»484,827.43. 

The excess of expenditures for charity above donations rep- 
resents the amount of earnings which have been laid out for 
philanthropic purposes, chiefly in giving medical treatment to 
the worthy sick poor, 

AAAociations, etc. 

Early in 1879, a society, known as the American Health and 
Temperance Association, was organized, for the purpose <■( eu- 
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couragiug the practise and promnlgation of the principles of 
health and temperance reform. This association gathered within 
the first few years of its existence more than fifteen thousand 
pledged members ; and through its efforts a large amonnt of 
health and temperance literature was circalated, a great number 
of meetings held, lectures given, and other active work done. 
In the spring of 1893 this society was, by formal action, merged 
into the International Medical Missionary and Benevolent Associ- 
ation, a full acconnt of which is given elsewhere, and which has 
undertaken to foster, encourage, and develop all the various lines 
of work represented by the missions and other institutions of 
which mention has been made. 

One of the most interesting and practical branches of this 
association is that known as Christian Help work, through 
which small companies are organized wherever willing hearts and 
hands are found to engage in the promulgation and practical ap- 
plication of hygienic principles, as opportunity may offer. This 
work is being inaugurated in cities, villages, and even country 
places. Since the organization of the work, 43,253 visits have 
been reported, and there is good reason for believing that the 
amount of work reported is much less than half that actually 
done. 



Another important phase of the work worthy of mention is 
the publication and circulation of health literature. There are 
now published eight monthly journals devoted to the interests of 
this work, of which six are in the English language, one in 
Danish -Norw^ian, and one in French. These several journals 
have an aggregate circulation of more than fifty thousand copies 
monthly. 

Id addition to these monthly publications; a variety of tracts, 
pamphlets, and books have been published and circulated in the 
interest of the work, the aggregate circulation of which has 
amounted to many millions for the tracts, and for the bound 
books a total of more than four hundred thousand. Every 
one of these tracts, magazines, and bound volumes has gone 
forth as a missionary in behalf of the principles of the work 
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INTKODUOTION. 13 

wMch, from its beginning forty years ago, in an obscure country 
town, has grown by the inherent force of the truth which it 
represents and the fostering care of a divine Providence, to the 
great proportions which are but faintly represented in the facta 
here briefly stated. 

Tralning'Scboolt. 

We may properly add a word in further mention of an impor- 
tant branch of educational work; viz., the education and training 
of missionary nurses. This work, begun at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium in 1884, has been continuously carried on, and more 
recently has been undertaken by other institutions, paiticularly 
the St. Helena Sanitarium and the sanitariums located at Boul- 
der, Colo., Lincoln, Neb., and Chicago, 111. As the result of 
this work, nearly three hundred persons have been trained in the 
art of nursing in accordance with rational and scientific prin- 
ciples. 

In addition to those who have received training as profes- 
sional nurses with a view to engaging in missionary work, one 
hundred and twenty-one medical students have had more or 
less instruction at the Battle Creek Sanitarium in health prin- 
ciples and rational medicine during the vacation periods, while 
pursuing a course of study in various medical colleges. At the 
present time there are under the supervision of the Itfedical Mis- 
aionary and Benevolent Association, sixty-three students who are 
pursuing their studies in the American Medical Missionary Col- 
lege, and nineteen students who are completing their studies in 
other medical schools. 

An important educational work is also carried on in connec- 
tion with the Haskell Orphans' Home at Battle Creek, for the 
purpose of training a class of workers known as Missionary 
Mothers. 
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MISSIONARY SANITARIUMS, HOSPITALS, 
DISPENSARIES, 



Other Self-supporting Institutions affording 
Medical Relief. 



This claas of philanthropic enterpriaes, under tLe euperrision 
of the International Medical Missionary and Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, comprisca twelve sanitariums, one hospital, four dispen- 
saries, and t«n medical missions. These institutions are located 
as follows : — 

Sanitariums, located at Battle Greek, Mich. ; St. Helena, Cal. ; 
Chicago, III. ; College View (Lincola), Neb, ; Portland, Ore. ; 
Boulder, Colo.; Basel, Switzerland; Guadalajara, Mexico; Cape 
Town, South Africa; Apia, Samoa; Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands; 
:ind Sidney, New South Wales, Australia. 

Arrangement'^ are now being made for the opening of sanita- 
riums at an early date in Denmark; New Zealand; Melbourne, 
Victoria; and at some point not yet fully determined in the hill 
country of India, 

Hospital, located at Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dispensaries, located at 42 Custom House Place, 744 47th 
St., 28 College Place, and Shennan St,, Chicago, IIL 

Medical Missions, located at 42 Custom House Place, Chicago, 
111. ; Guadalajara and Ameea, Mexico; Apia, Samoa; Buluwayo, 
Matabeleland, South Central Africa; Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Trinidad; Earatonga, Cook Islands; Georgetown, British Guiana; 
and Calcutta, India. 

On the following pages will be found a more detailed account 
of these several institutions. 

Charitable Homes. 

Tbis class of institutions comprises the following : The 
Haskell Home for Orphans, Battle Creek, Mich. ; the James 
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HIBEIONARY SANITARIUMS. 15 

White Memorial Home for Aged Persons, Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
Plumstead Orphans' Home, Cape Town, South Africa; Diamond 
Fields Benevolent Home, Kimberley, South Africa ; Home toi- 
the Friendless, Oakland, Cal. ; a Bescue Home for Women, 
Chicago, 111, ; and the Workingmen's Home, 42 and 44 Custom 
Hoose Place, Chicago, III. 

Missionary Training -Schools. 

These educational enterprises include the following : Mis- 
sionary Nnrses' Training- Schools, located at Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
Chici^o, III. i St. Helena, Cal ; Boulder, Colo. ; College View 
(Lincoln), Neb.; Cape Town, South Africa; and B.isel, Switzer- 
land ; and a Missionary Mothers' Training- School at Buttle 
Creek, Mich. 
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THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. 



This institutioo, which, as abeady stated, was fonnded in 
1866, under the name of the Health Reform Institute, was l^ally 
incorporated April 9, 1867. The institute, with its managers and 
officers, labored under many disadvantages during the first ten 
years of its history, in consequence of limited facilities and 
resources, and the numerous obstacles which are always in the 
way of every new enterprise, and especially one which, like this, 
must succeed, if at all, in spite of popular prejudice and opposi- 

' tion more or less bitter, — the natural result of a misapprehension 
of the nature of a work based upon ideas so much at variance 
with commonly accepted notions. 

Those who labored as pioneers during the first ten years of 
the history of the institution certainly deserve great credit for 
their patience and perseverance under difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances, and for the noble work which was a<;complished in 
the relief and cure of hundreds of chronic invalids, and the 
enlightenment of thousands in relation to the principles of 
healthful living. 

In the spring of 1877 the patronage of the institution was 

- found to have increased to such a degree that larger buildings 
were required. Previous to this time, the work had been carried 
on in small wooden buildings, all of which had been erected 
and used as dwelling- ho uses previous to their occupancy for 
the purposes of the institution. 

Erection of a New Main Building. 

Late in the spring of 1877, ground was broken for the erec- 
tion of a brick- veneered building, four stories in height and 136 
feet in length. This building was completed the following 
spring, and dedicated April 10, 1878. It constitutes the cen- 
tral portion of what is now known as the main building. In the 
equipment of th? iiew building many new appliances were added 

[Ul 
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BATTLE ORBEK SANITABnTH. 17 

to the resources of the inatitutioii, the policy of the managers 
having ever been to keep in close touch with the progress of 
scientific medicine and sanitary reform, adding, year by year, 
new methods and appliances developed as the result of new 
discoveries by scientific and medical men in both this and other 
countries, and as the natural outgrowth of the varied experiences 
afforded by the institution itself. 

These improvements increased the efficiency of the medical 
work of the institution, gradually placing it on a sounder and 
more thoroughly scientific basis ; and as a natural result it 
steadily grew in the confidence of the public, and the number of 
its patrons increased until, within six years of the dedication of 
the large main building, another addition was found to be neces- 
sary. This addition consisted of a five-story extension of the 
main building on the south, including a large dining'toom on the 
first floor, capable of holding four hundred persons, and an exten- 
sion of a one-story gymnasium in the rear. 

Twelve years later, in 1890, a five-story extension was added 
to the north end of the main building of the Sanitarium, and the 
original portion was raised one story, thus giving to the whole 
structure a symmetrical and commanding appearance. 

Tfae Sanitarium Hospital. 

Meanwhile the eui^ical and charitable work of the institu- 
tion had so increased that it was determined by the Board of 
Directors to erect a separate building for the accommodation 
of suigical cases and charity patients. Accordingly a five-story 
building, 60 x 100 feet, was begun in the fall of 1887, the build- 
ing being completed and dedicated in the spring of 1888. This 
building was quickly filled, and within a year or two was found 
to be scarcely adequate to accommodate the classes of patients 
for whom it was provided, so that for a number of years there 
has been a very evident demand for a larger building. 

The Nurses' Dormitory. 

In 189i, a brick dormitory, five stories high, 120 feet by 90 
feet, was erected for the accommodation of the young women 
attending the Missionary Nurses' Training- School. For several 
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years the need for this building had been very evident. The 
main buildings of the institution being bo full of patients, it was 
necessary for all the workers, excepting one or two physicians, to 
occupy quarters in cottages, more than a hundred cottage rooms 
being rented in the neighborhood for this purpose; so that the 
large family of employees connected with the institution, and 
numbering several hundred, were, outside of work hours, scat- 
tered over a targe portion of the town, some l)eing obliged to go 
nearly a mile from the institution to find lodgings. 

The Chapel and Other Buildings. 

A year or two later, extensive additions to the bath-rooms 
were made to accommodate the iucreased number of patients. 

Several additions were also found necessary to the steam 
laundry, and to the building employed as a bakery and for the 
manufacture of health foods. Cottages and other buildings were 
added, until there are now nearly twenty buildings of various 
sizes clustered about the njain buildtag of the institution. 
Even these extensive accommodations are not found fully sufficient 
for the entire Sanitarium family, which, during the busy season, 
amounts to considerably more than a thousand persons. At 
the date of this writing (February, 1897), the portion of the 
year when the patronage is naturally smaller than during the 
warm season, there is scarcely a vacant room in the entire estab- 
lishment. 

One of the most important additions made to the buildings of 
the institution is a modest and simple, yet beautiful chapel, 
capable of holding about four hundred persons, which adjoins 
the gymnasium on the east end, being accessible both from 
within, through the gymnasium, and by outside entrances. 

Beneath the chapel is a spacious readiug-room, which is greatly 
appreciated by the five or six hundred employees connected with 
the institution, all of whom have free access to it and to the 
well-selected library, in charge of an experienced librarian. 

In making these various improvements, the managers have 
been obliged to incur a considerable debt, as the earnings of the 
institution have been for many years very lai^ely consumed in 
the treatment of the sick poor. 
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The accompanying cuts represent some of the principal 
buildings of the institution. The contrast between the first 
main building and the present one very faintly represents the 
development of the institution during the thirty years of its 
existence, as the improvement of methods, equipments, and 
appliances of various sorts is fully as great as that shown in the 
external growth. 

The Characteristic Features of the Sanitarium Hethods. 

Having thus briefly traced the history of this institution, it 
may be proper to say a word further respecting the general 
method of dealing with the sick which has been here developed, 
and which has come to be quite widely known as "the Sani- 
tarium method." The term " sanitarium " was first adopted by 
this institution just twenty years ago, at which time it was prae- 
■tically a new and unknown word. Within a few years it became 
widely linown through the reputation of this institution, and the 
term is now applied to hundreds of small enterprises in all parts 
of Ihe United States, few of which have any other claim to the 
name than the fact that they are Iwarding-houses for sick 
people. 

- This institution difTere from sanitariums of the latter sort in 
that the central and fundamental idea upon which all its methods 
ot treatment and regimen are based is embodied in the fact that 
restoration to health is not to be secured by swallowing pills, 
regular or irregular, nor by the use of patent medicines or nos- 
trums, nor indeed by any other means than by the removal of the 
causes of disease, and the cultivation of health. The education 
of the invalid, and the training of the body by proper regimen, 
judicious diet, suitable exercise, etc., constitute the only means 
by which the cure of chronic maladies can be effected. To ac- 
complish this, all the patient's habits of life must be controlled, 
and brought to conform to such principles as will modify his dis- 
ordered propensities in the most effectual manner. 

Such a plan requires the most thoroughgoing investigation of 
each individual case, to facilitate which the managers of the 
institution have provided extensive laboratories for chemical and 
other lines of research, including the study of germs, or bacteria, 
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in their relation to health and disease. Many new and impor- 
tant discoyeriea have been made in these laboratories, and the 
facilities thus afforded have been found to be of inestimable 
valne in the investigation of obscure cases, and as a guide in 
the treatment of many classes of chronic diseases. 

Ttie practical departments of the institution include not only 
a superior equipment for the application of baths of all kinds, 
but a fine gymnasium, where patients are trained in appropriate 
exercises, adapted to individual cases ; a Swedish movement 
department, iu which are employed the methods of exercise 
which have so long been famous through their popular employ- 
ment iu Sweden and the remarkable results obtained from 
their use iu this and other countries ; an extensive electrical 
department, which contains the finest and most' expensive 
electrical outfit obtainable in the world ; machinery of various 
sorts for the administration of exercise without effort on the part 
of the patient, for those whose condition demands it ; a large 
swimming-bath; Special treatments for the eye, ear, nose, and 
throat ; and a variety of special methods, some of which are 
quite nnique, having been developed iu the iUstitntion, and not 
in general use elsewhere. 
Educatloaal Efforts. 

Lectures on various instructive and interesting themes are 
given almost daily by some one of the physicians. These lec- 
tures are generally illustrated by means of physiological charts, 
stereopticon views, chemical and other experiments, etc. ; and 
special effort is made to impress upon patients the impor- 
tance of rightly relating themselves to the laws of healthful 
living, so that, when cured, they may remain well. They are 
taught by every possible means that wrong habits of life are 
largely responsible for physical suffering, and that rational be- 
ings are responsible to a higher Power for the use made of the 
physical as well as the mental powers with which they are 
endowed. 
Moral and Rellcious Features of the Work. 

Physical suffering is often due to other than purely physical 
causes. Many a case of severe physical suffering has its origin 
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in, or is largely influenced by, Borrow or mental dlBtress. Many 
a aick body carrieH within it a sicker heart, which only the G^reat 
Healer can help ; thus, white no creed ia thrast upon any one, 
physicians and nurses feel it a privilege to help the sin-sick or 
weary, discouraged heart to cast itself upon the Almighty lore 
and power which is able to heal both diseased body and wounded 
spirit. The prayer of faith goes up daily from physicians and 
helpers that He who so tenderly regards the creatures of his 
hand will bless the means applied to the recovery of the sick, 
and give a double healing. 

Numerous most touching and interesting cases might l>e 
given as illustratious of the fact that it is possible to conduct 
through a sanitarium the most active and successful effort in the 
direction of mind-healing through the exercise of the prayer of 
faith. 

Scarcely a week passes that there are not conversions among 
the patients, some of whom do not hesitate to make known to 
their physicians, on arriving, that they have come to the institu- 
tion for the express purpose of getting moral and spiritual as 
well as physical benefit. 

The local religious and philanthropic work of the Sanitarium 
is so closely blended with the Training -School and the Hospital 
that it is necessary to become acquainted with these to under- 
stand its full influeuce in these lines, and the claims of the insti- 
tution as a medical missionary enterprise. 

We have given thus lai^e a place to the work of the Battle 
Greek Sanitarium because to know it« spirit and methods is better 
to understand the purpose and spirit of the other institutions, — 
sanitariums and missions, — which are the outgrowth of the work 
begun at this institution thirty years ago. 

Managers, Officers, and Physicians. 

The managers of the institution consist of — 

J. H. Kellogg, M. D., Superinlend- O. H. Murphy, Treasurer, 

ent. W. H. Hall. Steward. 

h. McCoy, Secretary. Mrs, L, M. Halt, Matron. 

Hiss Abbie Aldrich, Assistant Matron, 
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The Board of Directors conaista of — 

J. H. Kellogg. President. F. D. Starr. 

L. Mc Coy, Secretary. G. H. Murphy. 

A. R. Henry. J. H. Morrison. 
W. H. Hftll. 

The phyBJcians are : — 

J. H. Kellogg. M. D. Lou C. Cleveland, M; D. 

Ruth O. Bryant. M. D. Alfred B. Olsen. B. S.. M. D. 

Howard F. Rand, M D. Wm. A. George, M. D. 

Dai'id Paulson. M. D. Edgar R. Caro, M. D. 

D, H. Kress, M. D. Chas. E. Stewart, M. D. 

Lauretta Kress, M. D. Qeo. H. Heald, M. D. 

Abbie M Winegar, M. D. Mary Wild Paulson. M. D. 

The following list includes the names of the principal pbysi. 
cians who have served the institution, but are not now connected 
with it ■ — 

Dr. H. S. Lay, Dr. Pbcebe M. Lamson (deceased), Dr. J. H. 
Ginley, Dr. Mary A. Chamberlain, Dr. John F. Byington, Dr. 
Wm. Kusaell, Dr. Kate Lindsay, Dr. M. G. Kellogg, Dr. Mar- 
garet C. Kimball, Dr. W. B. Sprague, Dr. W. J. Fairfield, Dr. 
P. F. Smith, Dr. Anna H. Flatt, Dr. W. H. Masson, Dr. Hattie 
8. Maxson, Dr. 0. G. Place, Dr. W, H, Riley, Dr. G, A. Hare, 
Dr. Jessie Hare, Dr. A. N. Loper, Dr. H. M. Dunlap, Dr. L. 
J. Belknap, Dr. Florence Belknap, Dr. Wm. F. Hubbard, Dr. 
Addle C. Johnson, Dr. J. H. Neall, Dr. A. J. Hoenes, Dr. Lillia 
Wood Starr, Dr. G. W. Burleigh. 

Patients treated from beginning of institution until Jan. 1, 1897, 25,755 

Charity patients 3,785 

Pay surgical patients 1.614 

Free surgical cases ... 1,814 

Pay patients last two years (ISO.'i and 1896) 2.251 

Free patients last two years (ISOS jiiid 1800) 609 

Pay surgical cases last two jeara (1805 and 1800). 453 

Free surgical cases last two years (1895 and 18S0) 475 

Persons employed in institution 620 

Physicians 14 

Nurses 369 

Other employees 346 
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THE BATTLE CREEK SANTTARIUH HOSPITAL. 



This building, the erection of which was authorized by the 
Board of Directors at ita annual meeting in 1888, in which year 
it was completed, was provided to meet a great necesaity, which 
had been for several years recognized as increasingly pressing. 
The building is of brick-veneer construction, five stories in 
height, and one hundred feet front by sixty feet in depth. In 
planning the erection of this building the aim of the managers 
was to provide a model hospital, especial attention being given 
to the following important points : — 

1. The provision of an ample supply of sunlight and pure 
air, over ten thousand cubic feet per hour being fomiahed to 
each patient. 

2. The comfort and convenience of patients by providing 
single rooms instead of large wards. 

3. Protection against germs by the suppression of dust and 
ample provision for the most thorough sterilization. 

The surgical wards are provided with an ideally equipped 
operating-room, which is furnished with every sui^ical appliance 
and convenience which can possibly be required. The advantage 
of such facilities, especially the opportunities for supplying to 
SDi^ical cases superior hygienic conditions as regards diet, the 
proper use of water, and other hygienic agencies, is amply dem- 
onstrated in the remarkable results which have been obtained 
in the surgical work of this Hospital. More than three thousand 
cases of very grave character have been operated upon since the 
construction of tlie building. Very few deaths have occurred, 
and these were, almost without exception, cases which were from 
their very nature absolutely hopeless. In a long aeries of cases 
of the gravest character, a larger proportion of recoveries has 
been obtained than in any other hospital in tbQ world ; so that 
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its work has been brought to the favorable notice of the medical 
profeBsion of the entire civilized world. 

The Hospital is capable of accommodating abont one hundred 
persons. The number of surgical cases has within the last few 
years increased to such an extent that it has been found necessary 
to confine tbe work of the Hospital lai^ely to cases of this cla^s, 
which are generally so urgent as to demand first attention. The 
necessity for a larger building has long been recognized, but the 
managers have not^ thus far, seen their way clear to undertake 
the construction of an addition. 

nedlcal Relief tor the Sick Poor—Endowed Beds. 

The necessity of some provision for those who are nnable to 
pay even the small price charged for board and nursing at the 
Hospital led the managers some years ago to undertake to en- 
list tbe interest of the friends of the work in the endowment of 
beds, in which worthy cases requiring medical and surgical at- 
tention might be treated wholly without charge. An annual 
Bum of $200 provides for the endowment of one bed, and those 
who occupy these beds receive board, treatment, surgical opera- 
tions, medical attendance, and nursing, free of charge. This 
charge — four dollars a week — does not pay more than about 
one third of tbe real cost of caring for a sui^cal case ; it 
is intended to cover simply the actual cost of board. The 
Sanitarium meets almost the total expense for operations, treat- 
ment, etc., from its earnings. The nvetAge time an endowed 
bed is occupied by a patient is two months; so tliat but six 
cases can be treated annually in each bed. The demands for 
places in these beds is so great, however, that not infrequently 
two or three persons are for brief periods accredited to a 
single bed for several weeks in succession. The number of 
persons applying for relief through this chanuel is constantly 
increasing, as the reputation of the institution extends. The 
majority of these cases are those in which the patient is obliged 
to undergo a critical surgical operation in order that life may 
be saved; and as it is scarcely possible to turn a deaf ear 
to the entreaties of patiente and friends, the result is an annual 
expenditure far is excess of the provisions made. 
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At the present time there are sixteen endowed beds in the 
Hospital, six of which are supported by individuals, eight by 
State Conferences, one by the General Conference, and one by 
the International Medical Missiomiry and Benevolent Association. 
Since the first endowment was made, twenty-seven beds have 
been, maintained at various times. Some of these have been 
discontinued, and others have been transferred to other of our 
sanitariums more recently opened. 

In addition to the endowed beds, the Sanitarium provides 
from its own resources a number of beds known as free beds. 
To the occupants of these, treatment, medical attendance, and 
operations are given without chaise, the patient or his friends, 
however, being expect«d to pay four dollars weekly for board 
and room. When special nursing is required by patients of this 
class, an additional charge is made at the rat£ of one dollar 
a day. Hundreds of worthy persons have by this means been 
afforded an opportunity for relief from grave maladies which 
rendered life u burden, or which, without relief, must eventu- 
ally have ended in death. 

The honor of endowing the first bed in the Sanitarium Hos- 
pital belongs to Mrs. J. Gotzian, who, out of gratitude for the 
benefits she had received while a patient at the institution, con- 
sidered it a privilege to use a portion of the means with which 
Providence had blessed her, in aiding others to enjoy the advan- 
tages which she felt had been of so great benefit to her. The 
Mrs. Gotzian bed was endowed in 1889. 

The Religious Life of the Hospital. 

A pleasant feature of the Hospital life is the noonday half- 
hour prayer- meeting. This is a special convenience to those 
feeble patients who cannot attend other religious services, and 
a privilege they seem to appreciate highly. The meeting is 
held at 12 : 30 each day in the Hospital parlor. At this time 
special prayer is offered for ihe sick, and earnest petitions as- 
cend to the throne of grace that the blessing of divine healing 
may be added to the means employed for the relief of suf- 
fering. Morning worship is also an enjoyable experience of 
each day. 
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It ia pleasant to aee the pale faces, some of whom have been 
shut into their rooms for weeks, gathering with cheerful antici- 
pation for these seasons of worship, and it is both interesting and 
inspiring to hear their words of hope, courage, and gratitude as 
they tell what God's love has done for them, and of the comfort 
of hiB presence We believe these seasons of prayer for and 
with tbe sick are a means, not only of spiritual, but of physical 
benefit. Many a patient goes into the operating-room sti-ength- 
ened by the memory of these precions experiences, and by the 
thought that physicians, nurses, and fellow patients are praying 
for the success of the operation. 

The physicians especially feel the need of the divine bless- 
ing, as the responsibility of human lives rests upon their hearts, 
and every operating-day sees the physicians and nurses kneeling 
in a room adjacent to the operating-room, seeking the help of 
the Great Physician before entering upon their work. 

Summary. 

The whole number of cases operated upon in the last seven- 
teen years since surgical work was undertaken, is 3428. Of these, 
1815 cases, or more than one half, have been free. Many of 
these individuals have had from two to four operations each. 

The total number, of operations reported for 1895 and 1896 
is 1429, of which 685 were free. From this it is apparent that 
there has been of late a rapid development in this branch of the 
work. 
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THE ST. HELENA SANITARIUM. 

St. Helena, California. 



This iuetitation was opened as a private enterprise by Dr 
M. Q. Kellogg, W. A. Pratt, A. B. Atwood, and others, who 
formed an associfttioo incorporated nnder the laws of California, 
Jan, 22, 1878. Although begun as a private undertaking, its 
aim was purely philanthropic in character, and the principles rec- 
ognized aud the methods employed were essentially the same as 
those of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, with which Dr. M. G. Kel- 
logg, the chief mover in the enterprise, had previously been 
connected. Some years later the stockholders voluntarily sur- 
rendered their dividends, which at that time, and since, have 
been wholly devoted to the treatment of the sick poor, except so 
far as it has been necessary to use them in maintaining repairs 
and making improvements. 

The institution has had many ups and downs as the result of 
frequent changes in management, and has once or twice been 
closed for a time, in consequence of the lack of suitable persons 
to act as physicians and managers ; but during the last ten years 
st«ady progress has been made. The small main building, capa- 
ble of accommodating eighteen or twenty patients, has been 
increased by additions which give it the capacity for one hundred 
or more patients ; and several fine cottages have recently been 
erected. 

This sanitarium is most beautifully located on the side of a 
mountain, at the head of a lovely valley, commanding a most 
sightly prospect. The grounds around it are laid out in a most 
artistic and beautiful manner, the whole mountainside t>eing 
threaded with graded walks which atTord a most attractive and 
efficient means of exercise. 

Those familiar with the work at St. Helena report that an 
excellent religious spirit prevails, and that the improvements 
which have been made in the last few years, while they have 
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added considerably to the debt of the institntion, have never- 
theless materially helped to establish its reputation a^ a thor- 
oughly equipped and scientific medical establishment. 

The general measures of treatment and the plans for con- 
ducting the work are essentially the same as those employed 
by the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

A Training- School for Nurses has existed in connection with 
the St. Helena 8anitarium for the last four years; the length of 
the course is two years. Due prominence is given to the study 
of the Bible. Religious meetings are held in the commodious 
chapel, in which regnlar Sabbath services and Sabbath- school are 
also held 

For several years past Dra. W. H. and H. 8, Masson have 
been foremost in the work of this institution, and have been ably 
assisted by Dr. A. J. Sanderson, Dr. G. H. Heald, Dr. H. E. 
Brighouse, Dr. Mabel Hughes, and others, some of .whom are now 
connected with other institutions. 

Board of Managers : — 

W. H. Maxaon, M. D. W. C. Mc dure. 

A. J. Breed. Irving Keck. C. H. Jones. 

W. H. Maxaon, M. D., Superintendent. 
Irving Keck, Businesa Manager. 
Summary. 

Pay patienta 6618 

Charity patienta 875 

Pay surgical patients 230 

Free surgical cases 221 

Pay patients during 1895 and 180fl 1118 

Charity cases during 1895 and 189B 100 

Pay surgical cases during 1805 and 1898 65 

Free surgical cases during 1895 and 1890 56 

Number of persons employed in connection with the insti- 
tution : — 

Physicians 4 

Nurses 27 

Ordinary employees 45 

Missionary nurses trained .. 45 

Persons receiving instruction as medical students 11 

Nurses sent into mlaaionary Held 9 

Nurses now in training 23 
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THE CHICAGO BRANCH OF THE BATTIE CREEK 
SANITARIUM. 

Chicago, Illinois. 



This institatioa, which is conducted nnder the general super- 
vision of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, waa opened early in the 
spring of 1893, in the building formerly occupied by the Chicago 
Mission and Bible School. Fnnds for the purchase of the build- 
ing were provided by thfe gift of 140,000 made by Henry 8. P. 
and Francis H. Wessels, who desired thereby to lay the founda- 
tion for a self- supporting missionary enterprise in the city of 
Chicago. The property is held by the American Medical Mis- 
siouKry College Association, in connection with which the vari- 
ous lines of medical missionary work conducted in Chicago are 
carried on. 

The original building has been remodeled. Suitable bath 
apartments fitted up in the basement, an electric -light plant, and 
the various other facilities necessary for creditable sanitarium 
work have been added. Two physicians and a considerable corps 
of nurses are constantly employed in connection with the institu- 
tion. A large number of the patients in the institution were for- 
mer patients of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, who reside in Chi- 
cago or its suburbs, and who come in daily for treatment, while 
living at home, A considerable number, however, are received 
for care in the institution. 

The Branch Sanitarium is the center of the various lines of 
medical missionary work which are carried on in the city of 
Chicago. The number of persons employed in the institution 
and the missions connected with it is nearly seventy. This does 
not include forty or fifty who are given an opportunity to work 
for board and lodging at the Workingmen's Home. 

The resident physicians of the institution at the present time 
aie Dr. E. H. Mathewson and Mrs. Dr. H. E. Brighouse. 
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THE NEBRASKA SANITARIUM. 

College View (Lincoln), Nebraska. 



The necessity of a liealtli institution in connection with 
the educational work ol Union College was recognized soon after 
the founding of that school, by its managers and patrons and 
others acquainted with the situation at College View, it being 
evident that there was a wide field of usefulness for an institu- 
tion that would at once take an active part in the promulgation 
of health principles, and at the same time be ready to minister 
to the wants of suffering humanitj-, who are not wanting, even 
upon these higli rolling prairies, lying between the lowlands of 
the Mississippi Valley and the foothills of the Rockies. 

In the summer of 1894, Mr. A. R. Heiiry, anxious to see 
this line of work established at College View, made a gener- 
ous donation for the purpose in the form o( a large residence 
bnilding, beautifully located just north of the college campus. 
The gift was gratefully accepted, a board of managers chosen ; 
and thus the work was begun. Treatment rooms were prepared 
and equipped, and many rejoiced .to see the work thus assuming 
permanent shape. 

Opening of the Sanitarium. 

The sanitarium was opened Jan. 1, 1895. The Board of 
Managers consists of A. K. Henry, president; A, N. Loper, 
M. D., secretary and superintendent; J Sutherland, treasurer; 
J. H. Kellogg, and Elder W. B. White. 

The accommodations of the building were sufficient for only 
about six or eight patients, and the bath-rooms for about twenty 
or thirty treatments a day. With these limited facilities the 
work was started, and substantial evidence of its appreciation in 
the way of patronage came fi-om many unexpected sources. 
The Sanitarium was soon filled with patients, and a portion of 
im 
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North Hall, one of the large college buildings adjac-ent, was de- 
voted to the work. The gradual increase ia the number of pa- 
tients and the good results which followed the efforts put forth in 
their behalf, demonstrated that the guidance of the divine Hand 
was with the institution. The principles of true health reform 
were taught to those who came in search of health, both by pre- 
cept and example, and the managers were soon gratified to see 
evidences of true appreciation of the principles and practise of 
the institution on the part of those who had formerly lived in 
continual violation of many of nature's laws. 

As the work advanced, many perplexing and discouraging 
experiences were met; but the general prosperity of the institu- 
tion was such that it soon became evident that the building 
would have to he enlarged. Consequently, late in the autumn 
of 1895 an addition was made, giving several more rooms for 
patients, a much-needed surgical operating-room, two com- 
modious ofQces, a small laboratory, and a large addition to the 
gentlemen's bath-rooms. But these additional accommodations 
were not sufficient, and a considerable portion of one of the 
college dormitories, located just across the street, is at present 
used for patients, with the prospect that the entire building will 
be needed later for this purpose. 

It is the earnest endeavor of all connected with the institution 
to set forth the principles of true Christianity by their own prac- 
tical Christian lives as well as by religious services, which are 
held in the patients' parlor Sabbath evenings, and a Bible study 
on the Sabbath, in addition to regular morning worship con- 
ducted by the chaplain or by visiting ministers. The results of 
these efforts have been manifest in many cases, evidenced by 
such remarks as, "I had no idea that in coming here among 
strangers I should find such true Christian friends. " "My soul 
has been greatly blessed by my experience here." "Well, 
I have lived in sin long enough. I intend to try to lead a 
different life in the future," etc. 

There has recently been established in connection with the 
work here a Training -School for Missionary Nurses. A small 
class of young people have enlisted heartily in the Master's 
work, and are receiving careful instruction both in text-book 
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Studies and in practical nursing. One lesson each week is 
devoted to Bible study. 

Summary. 

Since the opening of this sanitarium, two years ago (Jan. 1, 
1895), the following work has been done: — 

Pay patients 305 

Charity patients 95 

Pay surgical operations 21 

Free surgical operations 10 

Persons employed Id the sanitarium 10 

Physicians employed in the sanitarium 1 

Norses employed in the sanitarium ... 4 

Other employees in 
Nurses in training. 
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THE PORTLAND SANITARIUM. 

Portland, Orbuon. 



Some three years ago, in response to the iii^t'iit requests of 
numerouB friends of the work residing at Portland, Ore. , it was 
decided to organize a saaitai-lum at tliat place as soon us prac- 
ticable. In the meaulirae Dr. L. J. Belknap removed to Portland 
from California, and begun practise in the city, placing liimseif 
under the general supervision of the Medical Misaionai^' Board. 

With the more or less active co-operation of friends of the 
work, it has steadily grown from its beginning up to the. present 
time ; and now, although the humble quarters in wtiich the work 
began have been exchanged for a fine, commodious building 
with ample grounds, beautifully located near the center of East 
Portland, it is qnite insufficient to meet the demands of tlie 
rapidly growing patronage, and patients are frequently turned 
away. There is evidently a pressing need for more room in 
order to acconimodate the work, and it is earnestly to be hojied 
that by some providential means a suitable building may be pro- 
vided. Dr. Belknap is assisted by Mrs Belknap, who also 
received her training at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, with two 
nurses who ai-e graduates of tlie Battle Creek Sanitarium Mis- 
sionary Nurses' Training- School, and tliree students in training. 
Religious services are held at tlie beginning and close of tlic 
Sabbath, in addition to regular morning and evening worship. 

The success of the Portland enterprise thus far is chiefly ilue 
to the individual efforts of Dr. Belknap, who has labored untir- 
ingly for the advancement of the work. 
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THE COLORADO SANrTARIUM. 

BouLDBB, Colorado. 



Fob nearly a score of years the necessity for a sanitarium in 
tlie Rocky Mountain region for tbe special benefit of invalids 
suffering from disease of the lungs bas been recognized; and a 
number of different times within this period, more or less active 
measures have been taken toward establishing such an enterprise. 
It was not, however, until the fall of 1893 that definite steps 
were taken whicli resulted in the development of the Colorado 
Sanitarinra. 

The beginning of the enterprise was a hygienic boarding- 
bouse which was established at the request of Elder D, T. Jones 
and several others who were then residing in Boulder for the 
purpose of enjoying its climatic advantages. Friends resident 
in the city offered to become financially responsible for tbe enter- 
prise, on condition that proper persons be sent by the Itfedica! 
Missionary Board to take charge of it. Two trained nurses were 
accordingly sent, and the work was begun on a small scale. 
Later Br. 0. G. Place was sent to take medical charge of the 
work. 

From this time the enterprise developed so rapidly that it wa« 
soon apparent that a building of considerable size would be 
required to accommodate the growing patronage. By Joint ac- 
tion of the S. D. A. General Oonference and the Medical Mis- 
sionary Board, a committee of local management was appointed 
and A. K, Henry, of Battle Creek, was elected chairman of 
the board. The following year he devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his time to the selection of a site, the construction 
of a snitable building, and the promotion of the enterprise in 
various ways. The institution was dedicated July 1, 18ft6. Soon 
afterward Dr. Place receive<l a call from the Medical Missionary 
.and Foreign Mission boards to assist in the establishment of a 
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medical misBion and sanitarinin ia India, and Dr. W. H. Riley, 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarinm, was elected superintendent of 
the Colorado institution, and is now in charge. 

The institution is located on a beautiful site of one hundred 
acres, iaclndiag a fine monntain peak, and commanding extensive 
landscape views, which for variety and beauty can hardly be 
eqnaled. The site adjoins the thriving city of Boulder, and is 
about one honr's ride by rail from Denver, the streets and prin- 
cipal buildings of which are easily discernible from the peaks 
around Boulder. 

The equipment consists of a large building especially erected 
for the purpose, two fine cottages, and every convenience for the 
application of hydrotherapy, and for the special treatment of 
^pulmonary ailments, to be found in the best establishments of 
like character. Particular attention is given to the dietetic treat- 
ment of patients and to systematic exercise, in addition to the 
special treatments for specific ailments. The altitude is between 
five and six thousand feet, just that which hasi been determined 
to be the best for pulmonary troubles. 

As at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, a history is taken of every 
case which applies to the institution for treatment. This is fol- 
lowed by a careful physical examination of every organ in the 
body by the best and latest methods known to medical science. 
Microscopical, as well as qualitative and quantitative chemical 
analyses are made of the urine, also microscopical examinations 
of the blood, in every case which applies to the institution for 
treatment. A microscopical and bacteriological examination is 
made of the sputum of every case that expectorates. Muscular 
and respiratory tests are also made, and measurements taken. 

The methods of treatment employed in the institution are 
hydrotherapy in its most approved and scientific administration, 
electricity in its various forms, massage, manual Swedish ma- 
nipulations, exercise, rest, careful regulation of the diet, and the 
correction of all bad habits, the patient being brought, as far as 
possible, into harmony with nature's laws and the laws which 
govern his own body. 

Drugs are only sparingly used in the institution, and those 
which are usually termed internal, or constitutional, remedies. 
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that is, those which are supposed to act favorably on the organ- 
isin aft«r absorption into the blood, are never, or almost never, 
made use of. While those so-called internal drags do produce 
changes in the action of the various organs, it is believed that 
these changes in function, instead of being toward the normal, 
are in reality a further departure from normal action, and are ■ 
deceptive in their results. The body is dependent for its life 
and existence upon certain forces outside of itself, which act 
upon it as natural stimulL These forces, which for the 
most part are heat, cold, light, electricity, and the normal 
stimulus given by food, keep the machinery of the body in 
motion ; and a proper and intelligent use of these agents is far 
more efficient and corrective in its action on diseased oi^ans 
and the morbid processes of the body than the poisonous drugs 
which only produce changes in the function of organs by virtue 
of an irritant and poisonous action, and which, if continued, 
will simply increase the trouble which they are supposed to cor- 
rect, and by their irritant aud toxic properties develop other and 
perhaps more serious changes aud processes iu the difTerent 
organs of the body. 

There were 309 patients received and treated in the Colorado 
Sanitarium during the first six months of its existence. This 
does not include a number of patients visited by the Sanitarium 
physicians in their outside practise. These 309 cases represented 
a great variety of .chronic disorders, and came from different 
sections of our own country, and a few from foreign lands. 

The physicians at present connected with the institution 
are : — 

G. W. Burleigh, M. D. 
Bva A. Reed, M. D. 

Morning worship is held each morning for the helpers, and 
at the beginning and close of the Sabbath. Prayer-meetings 
are held every Friday evening. A prosperous Sabbath -school is 
connected with the institution, which has grown from eighteen 
members one year ago to fifty-eight at present. Bible study 
is conducted once a week in addition to the regular religious 
services of the institution, for the benefit of all the workers. 
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The Colorado Sanitarium Tralnlns-School. 



A Training-SchooI for Nurses was opened in connection nitb 
the Colorado Sanit&rium, Oct. 15, 1896. At present it has seven- 
teea members. In addition to the usual studies belonging to the 
course for nurses, Bible lessons twice a week and English lan- 
guage and elocution twice a week enter into the curriculum. 
There are six classes each week, in addition to practical work 
and inetruction. The members of the class are enjoying their 
course of study, and have all the mental work they can attend to 
in addition to their other duties. 

The general course of study in this school is intended to be 
essentially the same as that at the Battle Creek Sanitarium Train- 
ing- School, 
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THE INSnrUT SANITAIRE 

Babel, SwrrzEiUjANa 



A DESIKB to promulgate health principlee in the European 
coantries and to train medical misaiooaries for the Enropeaa, 
Asiatic, and African fields, led to the organization of the In- 
stitut Saaitaire. A large region about the Mediterranean, em- 
bracing many nationalitieB and important portions of three 
continents, has remained almost untouched because of the ex- 
treme difficulty of reaching the people by ordinary evangelical 
methods. It is believed that medica! missionaries and mis- 
sionary nurses will find more ready access to these countries than 
to those more advanced in civilization, where such work is less 
needed, and where ordinary evangelical work is more successful. 
The Institut Sanitaire being within easy reach of these fields, so 
that native Btudenta may be readily secured, renders it unneces- 
sary for foreign- trained nurses to undertake the tedious task of 
learning a new language as a necessary preparation for work. 

From the first, this institution has shown the efficiency of 
this kind of work as a missionary undertaking. The first patient 
came in a providential manner. A lady on the Baltic, not far 
from the Russian frontier, was brought past the many skilled 
physicians of Berlin, Heidelberg, etc., to this little institution, 
then unknown, and with no physicians of reputed skill. Friends 
did their utmost to induce her to go to some noted physician or 
institution, as her case was a critical one. Indeed, all arrange- 
ments had been made for her to enter an institution in Germany, 
but at the last moment she decided in favor of Basel. She came 
an infidel, and at first was much disappointed in finding such a 
small institution ; but a few days' observation revealed to her 
something which she had not before met. Her heart was 
touched, and she found the Saviour; and ever since with great 
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joy she haa enthusiastically devoted her energies and means to 
the spread of the truth. She has also become a most consistent 
advocate of health principles in Eastern Prussia. 

Without exception, strangers who have taken treatment at 
this institution have returned to their homes well pleased, and 
have become missionaries of health principles in their neighbor- 
hoods. Already persons from Germany, Switzerland, France, 
England, and the West Indies have come under its influence, 
and have gone forth to advocate the principles here learned. 

Besides this general educational work, the institution is doing 
local work in the city of 
Basel in the line of Chris- 
tian Help work, which was 
organized by Dr. Band, of 
the Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium, during a brief visit 
at Basel, while on a trip 
abroad in charge of a pa- 
tient This work is much 
appreciated, and has won 
many friends for the insti- 
tution. 

The medical work of the Basel sanitaridu. 

Institut Sanitaire is consid- 
erably embarr^sed by the fact that the Swiss laws r&giilating 
medical practise are extremely rigorous and unfriendly to foreign 
physicians; nevertheless, influential medical friends have been 
providentially raised up to stand by the enterprise, so that Dr. 
De Forest, the American physician in charge, has been enabled 
to conduct the work, on the whole, very successfully. 

The financial success oC this institution has been highly 
gratifying, the receipts having been nearly sufficient to meet 
the expenses from the beginning, except the wages of the physi- 
cian and the rent of the building. 

The building and lot are owned by the General Conference 
Association; the value of the property is about $34,000. 
The house was originally built for publishing purposes, and 
hence needed considerable changing to fit it for health work. 
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These changes have thus far cost (2,351.30. This amount cov- 
ers the cost of a bakery oven and machineiy. 

The course of isstruction organized for the Training- School 
connected with the Institut Sanitaire includes, in addition to the 
usual studies, classes in hygiene, in the Bible, and in Christian 
Help worli. The three nurses who entered the school in the be- 
ginning are now in their second year. 
Summary. 
Patients treated from organization of institution to Jan. 1, 1807, 55 

Pay patients 14 

Charity patients 41 

Persona employed in inatitution 13 

Physicians 1 

Nurses 3 

Orainary employees 9 
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THE GUADALAJARA SANITAROIM AND 

MEDICAL MISSION. 

GuABALAjABA, Mexico. 



The medical missioa in Guadalajara, Mexico, was opened 
tlie first day of January, 1894. Previous to its location in Guad- 
alajara, Elder D. T. Jones, a representative of tlie Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, made a tour of the country, visiting all the larger 
cities, and carefully studying the different localities with a view 
to selecting the most favorable place for a medical mission. The 
points desired were : (1) A city favorably situated to become in 
the future a center of operations for work in that country ; (2) 
a healthful climate ; (3) a place not already fully occupied by 
other missionaries. 

Guadalajara, the point selected, is one of the first cities in 
the Mexican republic. Its climate is the most salubrious of any 
in Mexico, and perhaps is not surpassed by any in the world. 
It is situated to one side of the main highways of travel, and 
but few foreigners, comparatively speaking, have settled there. 
Its inhabitants are superior in natural intelligence, education, 
ttuift, and cleanliness to those of almost any other city in that 
country. It is one of the strongholds of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Mexico. 

When missionaries who had been in the country for a number 
of years were consulted with reference to the project of opening 
a medical mission in Guadalajara, they at first expressed them- 
selves as doubtful whether snch an enterprise could be success- 
fully conducted, since there is no particular scarcity of physicians 
in Mexico, especially in the cities ; but within a week after the 
mission was opened, patients began to come in, and in a short 
time the house was filled every day. The following extract from 
the first report received after the opening of the mission will give 

[HI 
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an idea of the rapid development of the work and of the great 
necessity for it in this field ; — 

We had just finished our worship at the beginning of the Sabbath 
when the door-bell va-ag. Miss Osborne answered the call, and found a 
woman with a very bright little boy four years old. They were beg- 
ging; the woman seemed very miserable, and to make her appeal more 
impressive, she showed some sores on her neck which were in a very 



UEDiCAi. Mission at Oi;ai>ai.ajara. Mexico. 

bad condition. Miss Osborne's first feeling was to turn her away, but 
the next thought was, " Perhaps the Lord has sent her to us that we 
may do something for her relief; "so she invited her in. Her sores 
were dressed, and she was told to come again the next day. She 
seemed very grateful, and the next day came, bringing another woman 
with her who was also in need of medical treatment. In the afternoon 
another came, so we had three that day. Sunday six patients came, 
and Monday nine. 

By the end of the month twenty-five to thirty were treated 
daily, and by the end of February the register recorded 1056 
visits from patients. By the end of August the record was 
1423, an average of forty-five daily, in spite of the imperfect 
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knowledge the workers had thns far been able to attain of the 
language, and despite the fact that for a long time the physician 
was dependent on an interpreter. 

The first company of workers sent out consisted of five per- 
sons, including a physician (Dr. Lillis Wood), two nurses, and 
a teacher familiar with the Spanish language (Miss Ora Osborn). 

Premises were rented for the mission and fitted up as well as 
possible, with offices and treatment- and waiting-rooms ; but soon 
new arrangements had to be made to accommodate the increasing 
practise, and to make room for the school work. At present six 
buildings are occnpied. 

In Febmary, 1895, the General Conference made an appro- 
priation for the building of a sanitarium at Guadalajara, and 
also for the opening of a boarding-school. Four blocks of 
ground have been purchased, and a large two-story building, 
which, when completed, will contain fifty rooms, is dow in proc- 
ess of construction. 

Id March, 1895, another physician. Dr. J. H. Neall, was 
added to the corps of workers, and two additional nurses followed 
a little later. One of these, Brother A. J. Rice, was the first of 
the mission family to be taken away by death. He was a faith- 
ful worker ; and though permitted to continue in the work but a 
few months, his influence is still seen upon those with whom he 
came in contact. His example for faithfulness, his devotion 
to the work, his consecrated and godly life, are worthy of 
imitation. 

In January, 1896, a physician (Dr. Addie C. Johnson) and 
a teacher were added to the mission force, and later in the same 
year three other workers, one of whom was obliged to return 
to the States on account of her health. 

In September two additional physicians were added to the 
medical corps at Guadalajara, one of the others having pre- 
Tionsly returned to the United States. The same month a branch 
mission was started in Ameca, a town of about 12,000 inhabitants, 
situated fifty-five miles west of Guadalajara. This branch has 
met with very gratifying success. At the present time the work 
there is carried on by one physician (Dr. Johnson), with the 
assistance of a single nurse. The number of patients averi^es 
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forty to fifty daily. Many are aeen in their homes, Id addition 
to thoBe who visit the miasion dispensary. 

At the present time there art connected with the Onadalajara 
Mission and its branch at Ameca fourteen foreign and three 
native workers. Of the former, four are physicians, four nurses, 
and two teachers; of the latter, one is a native preacher, and the 
other two native young men in training as nurses. 

The influence of the work done in the mission has spread over 
a large district. Patients often come a hundred miles to be 
treated. When asked how they heard of the mission, they reply, 
"Your fame has gone out into all the country round." 

Among the paying patients have been some of the foremost 
citizens of the state, including government officials of high 
. standing. The medical work is doing much to break down 
prejudice and to prepare the way for the gospel. The superin- 
tendent calls special attention to the need of consecrated persons 
to devote their entire time to Bible work to follow up the openings 
made by the medical work. 

Many special providences have attended the work in connec- 
tion with the Guadalajara Mission. Some of the most notable 
of these have been recorded from time to time in the Medical 
Mittionary ; but no one who has not visited the country and the 
place can fully appreciate the circumstances under which the 
work is conducted, and the special need for providential care and 
guidance. Mexico is an intensely Catholic country, and the 
state of Jalisco has long been noted as one of the most fanatical 
and superstitious of any in the Mexican republic. Missionary 
work there has on this account been exceedingly difficult, and up 
to the present time has been attended with comparatively little 
success. Missionaries have had to fight their way against most 
determined opposition, and not infrequently their lives have been 
in peril. More than one native Mexican has laid down his life 
in Guadalajara because he became a Protestant. 

The missionaries of all denominations in Guadalajara — and 
riot only there but at other points in Mexico — have rejoiced 
greatly in the success of this mission, because of its infiuence in 
removing prejudice against Protestants and Protestantism. The 
government, although largely under the influence of the Catholic 
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Church, has shown special favor to the enterprise by the parsing 
of legislative acts in its favor, and by numerous courtesies 
extended. Nevertheless, the missionaries engaged in the work at 
Guadahtjara are carrying it on amid great perplexities and diffl- 
cnlties, and not infrequently receive threats of violence from the 
infuriated priests, who watch with sleepless vigilance every move- 
ment made by the missionaries and their friends. 

The sum of fifteen thousand dollars is greatly needed to com- 
plete the sanitarium building already begun, and which ought 
to be finished at the earliest possible moment. There is an 
increasing demand for an institution of this kind, which will 
stand as the only representative of this important medical and 
reform work, not only in Mexico, but in Central and South 
America. Such an institution would doubtless draw patronage 
from all the Spanish- American countries, which have a combined 
population of more than fifty million people. 

Sammary. 

The following is a summary of the work reported up to the 
present tim^ ; — 

Pay patients 771 

Charily patients 7394 

Pay patients during last two years (1895 and 1896) 733 

Charity patients during lust two years (1S95 and 1896) 4910 
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THE CLAREHONT SANITARIUM. 

Cape Town, South Afbica. 



In the year 1893 several members of the Soath African Con- 
ference visited the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Mich., and 
became ao interested in the great work it was doing that they 
determined to establish a similar institution in Cape Colony. 

The sum of $2&,000 was donated by these brethren to create 
a fund for the medical missionary and benevolent work. On 
their return to Soath Africa an organization was completed, to 
be known as a branch of the American Seventh-day Adventist 
Medical Missionary and Benevolent Association. Some three 
thousand dollars more was donated to this fund later. 

The first work of the Association was to erect an orphanage 
building at a cost of about nine thousand dollars. Twenty dif- 
ferent children have had the privileges of this home during the 
past two years. 

Bath-rooms were next opened in Cape Town, and carried on 
at quite an expense, but this kind of work was considered a 
good means of getting the principles of rational treatment for 
the sick before the people. Three trained nurses were sent from 
America to help in this work. 

In 1894 some $17,000 was invested in land near Claremont, a 
suburb of Cape Town, to famish a suitable site for a sanitarium 
building. This building, which was erected at a cost of nearly 
150,000, was dedicated and formally opened early in January, 
1897. It contains fifty-one rooms, and is fitted up with all the 
latest facilities for treating the sick. A steam laundry and a 
bakery are connected with it. The location is an exceptionally 
fine one, commanding a sightlj- view of the open country around, 
and from the tower a view of Table Bay and the shipping. It is 
about a mile from Claremont station. 

Most of the money invested in the Claremont Sanitarium and 
the Orphanage was contributed by Mrs. J. J. Wessels and mem- 
L«l 
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bers of her family. Considerable mats were also contribated by 
Fred Reed and others. 

Dr. R. S. Anthony, the first physician to enter the employ of 
the Association in Sonth Africa, began work in Cape Town in ' 
March, 1896. 

By recommendation of the Medical Missionary Board, Dr. 
Kat« Lindsay, of the Battle Creek Sanitarinm, has recently 
gone to South Afi-ica to connect with the institution there for a 
time. Her long experience at Battle Creek will doubtless be of 
much service in this new enterprise. 

Two physicians, twelve trained nurses, and fifteen employees 
are now at work in connection with the institution. 

A Training- School for Nurses was organized in November, 
1896, the rules, regulations, course of study, etc., being the same 
as those of the Battle Creek Sanitarium Training -School. 

A part of the land purchased was afterward sold for some 
135,000, thus giving means to purchase property in Cape Town, 
where a branch work is being carried on in connection with the 
Claremont Sanitarium. 

The property now owned by the South African branch of 
the Association is valued at $87,660. The sanitarium opens 
with a debt of not more than $20,000, which it is hoped may 
be soon canceled through the generosity of the friends of the 
institution. 

Summary. 

Dr. Anthony's report for the past eight months is as 
follows : — 

Protessional visits in the city 1798 

Office cases 480 

Charity cases 349 

Partial charity ,. 245 

[Just as this report is going to press, the mail brings us the 
gratifying information that the Claremont Sanitarium was for- 
mally opened January 1 2, with every room occupied. The pat- 
ronage has grown to such an extent that it has been found 
necessary to rent adjacent buildings to accommodate the rapidly 
increasing family. ] 
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THE SAMOA SANITARIUM AND MEDICAL 
MISSION. 

Samoam Iblakds. 



In the antamn of 1895, Dr. F. E. Brancht, with his wife and 
a very complete outfit for the establisbment of a medical mission, 
set sail on the missioiiaiy ship '■ PitcaJm " from San Francisco, 
boatid for the Fiji Islands, where it was proposed to establish a 
medical mission. On reaching there, however, it was found that 
the laws of the islands were such as to prohibit a foreign physi- 
cian from practising, and no provision was made for the grant- 
ing of a license by examination or otherwise, it being the evident 
purpose of the framers of the law to limit the number of medical 
practitioners to those then residing on the islands. It was 
accordingly decided that the doctor should proceed with the ship. 
The Samoan islands were reached October 20, and here a most 
excellent opening for work was found at Apia ; indeed, the field 
seemed waiting to be occupied, the laws being as favorable as 
could be desired, and the people greatly in need of medical 
attention. 

There was no choice in selecting a house in which to begin 
work, as there was but one large enough for the purpose. This 
was an old storehouse, in which a large trading business had once 
been carried on. It was very inconvenient, dirty, and leaky; and 
a new building was soon erected, into which the workers moved in 
November, 1896, before it was nearly completed. It was with- 
out windows and doors or inside partitions. Curtains were 
substituted for partitions, and the bouse thus made fairly com- 
fortable, though somewhat inconvenient. The building is wooden, 
two stories high, 40 x 32 ft., surrounded with a veranda ten feet 
wide, above and below. When finished, it will be very commodious 
and comfortable, and being situated on high ground, it is very 
airy, aa well as sanitery in its surroundings. In addition to this 
there will be a kitchen and storeroom 16 x 14 ft. detached from 
[*ei 
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the main building, and a stone bath-room 18 x 24 ft. The mate- 
rial for the kitchen is on hand, and the stone for the bath-room 
is in preparation. A &ne quany of stone was discovered on the 
land after its purchase, in a little ravine five or six hundred feet 
from the house. The stone is of good quality, and seems to be 
unlimited in quantity. 

The land was purchased in March, 1896, for $650. There is 
- something like an acre in the plot. A small piece of land of 
about the same size, }ust across the street from this, has also 
been leased, upon which is a small building 16 x 24 ft. This is 
used for the native hospital, which it is hoped wiR'afTord an 
opportunity to help the natives spiritually as well as physically. 

Financially the work here has been a success, but as to the 
influence spiritually the workers are not now able to say much, 
as they cannot yet speak tbe Samoan language sufficiently to 
converse with the natives to any extent. The institution is 
looked npon as a missionary institution, and as such of course 
has an influence; but tbe work is still only in its infancy, and 
consequently undeveloped. 

Three nurses are now in training, all of whom are Europeans. 
No attempt will be made to train native nurses until the mis- 
sionaries have obtained a better command of tbe language. 

Since coming t« Samoa some twenty-flve hundred patients 
have been treated. Nearly all these have paid something for 
their -treatment; that is, as much or more than cost. It is 
thought there have not been more than two hundred who have 
not paid anything. 

Dr. M. G. Kellogg has recently spent several months with 
Dr. Brancht at Samoa, assisting in the erection of the sanitarium 
building, which it is hoped is by this time completed. 
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THE HONOLULU SANITARIUM. 

Hawaham Islands. 



The bnilding occupied as a sanitarium at Honolulu is situated 
in the middle of a plot of ground containing aliout an acre, on 
King street, the principal street, three fourths of a mile from 
the center of the city. Street-cars pass the door every fifteen 
minutes. Two miles beyond, to the east, is the noted watering- 
place aud pleasure resort, Waikiki. Here is located the famous 
" Sans Souci," well known in Europe. 

The sanitarium building faces the sea, which lies half a mile 
to the south, and glimpses of which are seen through a cocoanut 
grove. About the same distance to the north is a low range of 
mountains, in appearance not unlike the Green Mountains of 
Vermont as seen in summer. The building is 65 x 43 feet, two 
stories high, in part, with a wide ball through the center, and a 
veranda twelve feet wide on three sides. It contains fourteen 
rooms, and is well arranged for the work, with the changes that 
have been made since its occupancy for its present purpose. 

The treatment rooms open onto the wide hall, and are very 
neatly though inexpensively finished. The facilities for treat- 
meat include an excellent electric bath, in addition to the or- 
dinary hydropathic appliances and apparatus, and a room-fitted 
up for Swedish movements. They are also now prepared for 
the treatment of catarrhal and throat and lung diseases, which 
are very prevalent there. 

A number of rooms are fitted np for the accommodation 
of patients. Some of these are now occupied, and others are 
spoken for. The majority of patients under treatment, however, 
live at home, coming daily for treatment at appointed hours. 
The institution has been advertised very little, except by the 
recommendations of patients who have been treated. We quote 
as follows from a report by the superintendent : — 
lao] 
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God has blessed every effort put forth to extend the medical work 
here. Not only is this true, but I &m giftd to be able to say that out 
patients seem to appreciate the religious and moral Influeoces with 
which we try to surround them. Beveral have made radical changes 
In the conduct of their lives, nearly alt have stopped the use of tea and 
coffee, and probably as mauy as ten have given up the use of meat. 
This I consider remarkable when one reflects that nearly all our pa- 
tients live at home, with no one to encourage them to persevere in 
rational living. A few prominent people, not patients, have given up 
the use of coffee, and are now using our cereal coffee. The sale of 
health books has done much to prepare the people for the medical 
work. The Sanitarium at Battle Creek was not unknown here, a judge 
and his daughter, besides two or three others living in Honolulu, hav- 
ing been patients there. - 

The Honolulu Sanitarium hae been more than self-suataining 
from the start, having by its own earnings paid for a large part 
of ita outfit. It ia evident from the experience of this young in- 
stitution that there mnst be places where small missionary sanita- 
riums might be established with the reasonable es]>ectation that 
tbej would become entirely self-supporting after getting fairly 
started. The medical staff consists of one physician, Dr. P. S. 
Kellt^g, and four nurses who are graduates of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Missionary Nurses' Train ing-School. 
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THE SYDNEY SANITARIUM. 

Stsnkt, Aubtbaua. 

Tbts institution, locally known as the Healtb Home, was 
opened in Asbfield, N. S. W., Aug. 1, 1896, in a seven-room eot- 
t^e, with electric bath, vapor bath, and hydropathic appliances. 
The work was continued here until Nov. 12, 1896, when the 
house was sold, and it became neceasaiy .to find other quarters. 
After some delay, daring which time the work was necessarily 
nearly suspended, a fine fourteen-room house was found in an 
excellent location, and at the latest report these more ample 
accommodations were almost wholly occupied by the increased 
patronage of the institution. 

This institution has Iteen a financial snccess from the start, 
the receipts having l>een sufficient to meet the rnnning expenses 
in full ; and although the work is still carried on in rented build- 
ings, no debt has been incurred. Here is a splendid opportunity 
for some philanthropic person to contribute a sum sufficient for 
the founding of an institntion which shall be a blessing to many 
thousands in thb distant land. 

The following report has been sent us by A, W. Semmens, 
who, with his wife, is at the present time in cha^e of the insti- 
tution : — 

Patients 30 

Treatmenta given 327 

Donations received 820B.41 

Received foe treatment 175.81 

Received tor board 68.18 

Total «453,40 

Besides the above, in connection with the bath-rooms, Brother 
Semmens reports other work done ; the whole is included in the 
following L — 

Summary of medical missionary and evangelical work in Aus- 
tralia, comprising the colonies of New South Wales and Victoria, 
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from April 3, 1894, to Dec. 1, 1896 (about two years and six 
months) : — 

Visits ■ ■ ■ ■ 884 

Treatments 1107 

Bible readiDgs 205 

Sermons 127 

Other meetings 78 

Health talks 87 

Lessons in cookery 100 

Physical culture classes 84 

Lessons in uses of water and bandaging. .' 6 

Physiology classes 10 

Six weeks' Instruction to fit a worker for Lord Howe Island. 

Vegetarian dinner to 90 guests. 

Receipts tor treatment $253.26 

There are earnest calls for medical missionaries ia Victoria 
and Queensland, to both of which provinces the Medical Missioa- 
ary Board has been requested to send physicians. The way 
seems to be fally opened for medical .missionary work in these 
colonies. It is expected that Dr. Edgar Caro, who has been for 
some time connected with the Battle Creek Sanitarium, will soil 
for Australia as early as June, 1897, with a number of trained 
nurses, for the purpose of establishing medical missionary work 
at Mellwume, Victoria, near which place a sanitarium will prob- 
ably soon be located. 

An urgent call has also been received by the board for a 
physician to undertake sanitarium work in New Zealand, making 
the institution which may be established there a center of 
medical missionary operations in that portion of the Pacific. 
There is, at the present time, among the English colonies of the 
South Pacific, a considerable and growing interest in dietetics 
and other phases of hygienic reform, and it is believed that a 
great work may be done in the promulgation of health principles 
among the intelligent inhabitants of New Zealand and Australia. 
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THE AMERICAN HEALTH AND TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 



This Association was organized Jan. 1, 1879, the meeting 
for the purpose being held at Battle Greek, Mich. The reasons 
for adding another to the more or leas active temperance ^encies 
already existing will be found in the statement of the object of 
the Association found in its Congtitution and By-Laws, which 
include more than was at that time or is usually included in any 
other temperance platform. The requirements it made of the 
members were also proportionately greater. The object, as 
stated, was "to promote the health of the members," and "to 
advance the cause of temperance in its truest, broadest sense, 
by the circnlation of health and temperance literature, by lec- 
tures, by the circnlation of pledges," etc. 

Three pledges were oiTered to the members, one a promise, 
with divine help, to abstain from alcoholic drinks, wine, beer, 
etc. the ordinary pledge of temperance societies. A second 
pledge included tobacco in all forms ; and a third, tea, coffee, 
and all opiates and narcotics. This last was called a " teetotal 
pledge. " 

The enterprise was taken hold of with much enthusiasm. 
One hundred and flfty-five members were enrolled on the spot. 
By the middle of February the membership had nearly doubled, 
and by July 1 there were l&OO members, and five States 
had ot^anized branch associations. The majority of those 
enrolled subscribed to the teetotal pledga By the close of the 
year twenty-tvo States had organizations, with forty-seven local 
clubs, and a membership of 562R. The membership rose later 
to nearly 15,000, and the local oi^anizations to more than one 
hundred in number. Health and temperance literature was pub- 
lished for the use of the clubs and in aggressive work, in the 
form of pamphlets and leaflets, and a set of charts for ase in 
lectures, illustrating the effects of alcohol on the system. A 

[M] 
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department waa opened in Good Health in 1883 for the enconr- 
agement and instruction of the workers. Lectures were given at 
every opportunity, and Health Normal Institntea were held to 
traio workers for this field. 

A class wae formed at the Sanitarium in 1889 to study differ- 
ent health and temperance subjects, and from this class, which 
held winter sessions for several years, a number of efficient 
lecturers, teachers, and workers in other departments of the 
work went out under the auspices of the Association. 

The results of the effort were, in part at least, a broader view 
of the subject of temperance, which was thoroughly treated from 
its physiological as well as its moral aspects. The whisky 
bottle and the saloon were held to be but the thrifty branches 
of the tree which was firmly rooted in the home life and the early 
education. Wrong habits of life, of eating and thinking, as 
well as hereditary tendencies and wills weakened by indulgence, 
were beld to be promoting causes of intemperance, and the as 
was accordingly laid most vigorously at these as the root of the 
evil, both as regards remedial and preventive measures. These 
are not unfamiliar ideas to the temperance workers of to-day, but 
this was nearly twenty years ago. 

The Association was maintained until 1893, when the ever- 
broadening demands of the field and the manifold interests which 
it was desirable to include demanded a more comprehensive 
organization and name; and it was by unanimous vote merged 
into the Seventh-day Adventist Medical Missionary and Benevo- 
lent Association. None of the pnrpoaea of the former Association 
are lost sight of, but are even more energetically and effectively 
carried forward under the new name and organ iz:iti on. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
AND BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 



SoHETHiNO like tbirt; years f^o Elder James Wtite, whose 
name, with that of his wife, Mrs. E. Or. White, is closely 
conDected with the history of our denominational work, organ- 
ized what was termed the latemational Adventist Benevolent 
Association. 

The purpose of the Association, as stated by Glder Wbit« in 
various addresses and articles written by him at that time and 
published in the Review and Herald, was to care for the needy, 
the poor, and the afflicted. It was not intended to expend a 
large amount of money, bnt to help poor people to help them- 
selves, to assist them in finding employment, to secure homes for 
homeless and orphan children, and in various ways to do good. 

This Association, through lack of support and perhaps in 
consequence of being overshadowed by other enterprises, was 
allowed to lapse, and very little was heard of it for qnite a 
numljer of years. Nevertheless, the philanthropic enterprise 
which was founded by Elder White found expression in various 
ways among us, particularly in the establishment of the Sani- 
tarium, known when first oi^anized as the Health Reform Insti- 
tute. 

At a session of the Seventh-day Adventist General Confer- 
ence held March 19-22, 1891, the necessity of a home for 
orphans and aged persons was presented, and was most cordially 
received, the name " James White Memorial Home for Orplians 
and Aged Persons " being adopted for the enterprise, and a 
committee of seven appointed to take the matter into immediate 
consideration, with power to act. A temporary Board of Trus- 
tees was appointed, pending a permanent organization. 

As knowledge of the proposed work spread, and the inter«st 
in its plans increased, it was seen by its promoters that the 
establishment of similar enterprises in various States and coun- 
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' tries wonld follow, and that, in addition to tbe care of these 
enterpriBes, it would be incumbent upon them to provide for the 
supervision of medical missions in various citjes and countries, 
nnd that in order to meet these conditions it wonld be necessary 
to create a permanent organization of broader scope than that at 
first contemplated. 

Already, during the year 1892, a contribation of $30,000 had 
been received from Mrs. C. E. Haskell, of Chict^, for a build- 
ing for an orphans' home; and early in 1893 a gift of $40,000 
from H. S. P. and F. H. Wessels, of South Africa, had opened the 
way for a medical mission in Chicago. Smaller sums, ranging 
from $10,000 down. Lad also been received, which the friends of 
the enterprise accepted as indications of Providence that the 
work should be enlarged and placed upon a. permanent basis. 

Accordingly at the session of the Seventh-day Adventist 
General Conference, March 19, 1893, a meeting was held for the 
organization of an association which should include all the 
medical missionary and benevolent work of the denomination. 
This meeting was called by a large committee appointed for the 
purpose by tbe action of the General Conference in session at 
the time referred to. 

By a resolution passed at the ItAt session of the International 
Health and Temperance Association, held at about the same date, 
that association was also mei^ed into this. 

The address on this occasion by Elder 0. A. Olsen, president 
of the General Conference, and chairman of the meeting, seems 
almost prophetic as we look back over the development of tbe 
Association and the extent of its influence in the four years that 
have followed. He said : — 

I think we can hardly appreciate the importance and extent of the 
measure which we have met to carry into effect this afternoon. It 
comprehends more, it will have a wider range, and it will be more 
effectual in accomplishing Important results, than we at present can 
really understand. As the importance and extent at missionary work 
bas dawned upon us more and mote, we are made to reali;!e that we 
ought to enlarge all our plans ; that the work should not be conflned to 
Bible readings, etc., but should extend to caring for the needy and the 
suffering wherever we may find them. 1 am certain tbat when our 
missionary work thus enlarges its scope and eaters this field, we shall 
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And an interest arising among our people suoh as ve have never seen 
manifested up to this time. In this line at work every church and 
every believer can participate. There is no church, no place, and no 
community where such worli is not needed, where much cannot be 
accomplished in carrying it out, much suffering be relieved, and the 
glopy of Ood advanced thereby. It seems to me that nothing can be 
more proper and consistent than taking such action as this, white 
planning as we are at this time for the enlargement of our work. This 
effort must grow into an immense work in its extent and results. 

Objects of the Association and Qeneral Plan of Organization. 

The fullowing preamble and resolutions setting forth the 
purpose and plans of the Association, which had previously been 
passed by the Qeneral Conference in general session, were then 
read :- 

W/iereat, The James White Memorial Home work has assumed 
larger proportions than vtaa anticipated when this enterprise was first 
contemplated, and promises to develop still larger proportions in the 
near future ; and, — 

Whereas, Other lines of philanthropic work are rapidly developing 
among us, which will require much attention and careful manage- 
ment ; and,— 

W/uveaa, There is at the present time no organization fitted to 
promote and manage these enterpjjses ; therefore,^ 

Resolved, That the General Conference Committee, the presidents 
of the several State and foreign Conferences, all persons who have 
contributed $1000 or more to the James White Memorial Home enter- 
prise, and the following persons: A. R. Henry, J. Fargo, L. McCoy, 
J. H. Kellogg, H. Lindsay, John N. Nelson, D. A. Robinson, J. H. 
Morrison, 0. H. Jones, and U. Smith, be requested to meet at such 
time and'place as shall he appointed by the president of the General 
Conference, and organize themselves into an association to be known 
as the Seventh-day Adventist Medical Missionary and Benevolent 
Association. 

The following resolutions were then presented and unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Beiolved, I'hat we hereby organize ourselves into an association 
to be known as the Beventh-day Adventist Medical Missionary and 
Benevolent Association. The objects of this Association shall be to 
erect and manage homes for orphan children and for friendless aged 
persons, also hospitals and sanitariums for the treatment of the sick 
poor and olhera, the same to be either self-supporting or supported in 
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whole or in part by funds secured for the purpose ; to establish dlspen- 
urieg in cities, medical missions at home and abroad, visiting nurses' 
fforli, Christian Help work ; to educate mlBslonarjr physicians and 
nurses: to provide for the needy poor; to promulgate the principles 
of health and temperance ; and to do good in a variety of ways, inde- 
peodent of denominational or sectarian interests. 

This Association shall consist of two bodies.— an electoral body 
and an auxiliary body, — the first to he composed of tbe following 
members : — 

1. The Seventh-day Adventist General Conference Committee. 

2. The presidents of State and foreign Seventh-day Adventist 

Conferences. 

3. All persons contributing 81000 or more to the funds of the 
Association. 

4. Ten persons to be elected biannually by the General Conference. 
The auxiliary body to consist of the following persons : — 

1. Contributors, whicb shall include all persons paying ten dollars 
01 more into the funds of the Association. 

2. Subscribers, — all persons who contribute Ave dollars or more • 
aoDually to the funds of the Association. 

3. Supporters,— those who 3ubscril>e to and advocate the principles 
promuIi^Bted by the Association. 

4. Sucb other persons as may be designated by the electoral body. 
The Association shall be managed by a board of nine trustees. 

Proper tioards of managers and other oRlcers shall also be annually 
elected by the Association, to take charge of the several branches of 
work which may be organized under its general supervision. 

From the time of tbe oi^sDization of this Association onward, 
even before tbe legal incorporation vas complet«d, work in va- 
rions lines was crowded npon it. Tbe Home for Orpbans had 
been carried on in a cottage, and the Home for the Aged opened 
in another cottage Jan. 1, 1893. In the fall of 1892 the plan 
of oi^anized Christian Help work, which has been so cordially 
welcomed by a large number of our cbnrcbes, was evolved, and 
in June, 1893, the Chicago Mission, for which the work of the 
visiting nurses in Chicago had laid the foundation, was formally 
opened. 

A number of health missionaries were licensed and sent out 
as lecturers, teachers of dietetics and healthful cookery, etc. 
and a branch of the Battle Creek Sanitarium was opened in 
CMcago. 
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Since thia time tbe development of tbe work has been es- 
tremely rapid, and the present prospect is that its future prog- 
roBS will be still more active than tbe past has been. 



The following brief summary, of the missionary i^encies 
under the supervision of this Board, and of tbe work tbat has 
been done since its organization, give at a glance a partial but 

inadequate idea of the rapid development of the work; — 

Physicians under direction ot Board, 48 

Graduate nurses under direction of Board 2GI 

MedicHi students under direction of Hoard 81 

Student nurses under direction of Board 295 

Sanitariums established 12 

Bath and treatment houses 10 

Medical missions 10 

Missionary nurses in the field 142 

Homes for destitut« orphans. 3 

Homes for destitute aged persons 1 

Rescue homes for men 2 

Rescue homes for women 1 

Social settlements 1 

Persons treated at hoS|)itais. missions. disp<>nsaries. etc 100,207 

Surgical operations perfnrmeU 4,708 

Missionary visits made 61.003 

Christian Help classes lield 1,648 

Persons ted (free lunches nr penny dinners) 184,754 

Persons lodged (chiefly at the Workingmen's Home in 

Chicago) 18.641 

Otherwise aided 31,825 

Garments distributed 03,857 

Gospel conversations reported — . 30,145 

Testaments given away 571 

Aged persons placed in .lames White Memorifil Home 40 

Children placed in Haskell Home 175 

Children placed in private homes 105 
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THE CHICAGO MEDICAL MISSION AND 
WORKINGHEN'S HOME. 



In the Bummer of 1891 there was nnder treatment at the 
Sanitarium at Battle Creek a young lady, the daughter of a 
wealtliy banker residing in Chicago. Aftey a few weeks' treat- 
ment the young lady returned to her home in Chicago, accom- 
panied by a Sanitarium nurae. Some weeks later, a critical sur- 
gical operation was performed by a Chicago surgeon, from which 
abe did not recover. On her death-bed she expressed her high 
appreciation of the efficieuey of the methods of nursing and 
treatment employed at the Sanitarium, and of the kindness and 
Christian courtesy exhibited by the nurses there, and exacted 
from her father a pledge that he would employ a Sanitarium 
nurse to work among the poor of Chicago. A few months later, 
a letter was received from him, asking that a nurse be sent to 
engage in work among the poor, at his expense. After careful 
consideration of the matter, the request was granted, and in 
1892, a trained nurse from the Sanitarium was sent to Chicago 
to work in connection with the Visiting Nurses' Association. 
Soon there were nurses from the Sanitarium who volunteered to 
give several weeks' time to visiting among the poor of Chicago, 
their fellow nurses aiding them to meet the expenses. 
The Medkal Mission. 

In June, 1893, a mission was opened in the same building 
with the Pacific G-arden Mission, just in the rear, facing on 
Custom House Place. Here a dispensary, free baths, and 
laundry were opened in the basement. The work was marked 
by the blessing of God from the first, and his providence seemed 
to open the way before it. Like every enterprise, it had to gain 
the confidence of those whom it was intended to benefit, but this 
was the work of but a few weeks. From a dozen patrons at the 
opening, the numbers rose rapidly to several hundred every week. 

[811 
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In six months there were ten trained nnrses and physicians con- 
stantly engaged, besides half a dozen men who had been reecned 
by the Mission from lives of misery and degradation. 
Pea ay Dinaers. 

Penny dinners were introdaced daring the fall, and continaed 
through the winter, to meet the needs of the crowds of destitute 
and hungry people who ttironged the city during this season. 
For several months hundreds of persons were fed daily, the 
number sometimes reaching as high as fifteen hundred in a 
day, although the .city made provision for feeding the thousands 
of hungry, homeless men who swarmed the streets. When 
started, this was the only enterprise of the kind in this country. 

The room in which the penny lunches were daily served was 
always filled twice a day with hungry men, many of whom de- 
clared that the thick bean soup and the generous slice of brown 
bread given with it were more satisfying to their hnnger than the 
meat soups served elsewhere. The penny dinners were tempora- 
rily discontinued in April, 1894, when the opening spring made 
life more tolerable for the vast army of the poor. 
Summary. 

During the three years in which the work was carried on at 
No. 40 Custom House Place, a large amount of relief work was 
done, as will appear by the following statistics, which, however, 
report but a portion of the work : — 

BathB given 38.374 

Other treatments given 25.833 

DresslDgB applied 9,404 

Prescriptions filled 6,597 

Packages ot food distributed 546 

Lunches given away 2.540 

Penny dinners 75,000 

People using laundry 32,670 

Cases prescribed for 6,935 

Cases visited by nurses 9,541 

Garments distributed 34,306 

Visits made by nurses 8,813 

Oospel conversations held 17,041 

Pages of tracts distributed 13,442 

Testaments given away 157 
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During the last two years, since the Settlement was estab- 
lished in another part of the city, the work of the nurses has 
been given in the reports of that work, and the visits mentioned 
in connection with the Medical Mission are only those made by 
the men connected with the Miss ion. 

Workingmen's Home. 

Early last summer (1896) another change was made in thu 
Mission. It had been proved that the men who came and went 
could not be as satisfactorily helped as they could if tliey were 
more fully under the influence of the Mission, and a lodging- 
house was proposed. This involved a change of acconiniodations 
and a reorganization of the work. 

Three years, almost to a day, from the opening of the Med- 
ical Mission, the dedication of the Workingmen's Home took 
place, June 28, 1896. 

Next to the former quarters stood an old church, at 42 
Custom House Place, which seemed strangely out of touch with 
its surroundings. Like many a human character, this church, 
instead of purifying its environment, had yielded to tlie degen- 
erating influence of its surroundings, and stood as a fitting 
type of some of the human wreclfs that throng that part of the 
city. Like some of these, it bore traces of former dignity ; and 
also like them it has shown itself capable of thorough transforma- 
tion, having been rescued from a depth of degradation and filth 
almost incredible. 

The old church had been fitted up as a lodging-house during 
the World's Fair, but had afterward degenerated so that when the 
Mission took it in hand, it was used as a cheap lodging-house for 
the poorest and least responsible class of men. The place was 
filled with vermin, dust, germs, rubbish, etc., and needed thor- 
ough renovation, which was effected at an expense of several 
hundred dollars. A brief description of the Workingmen's Home 
as it now exists will probably he of interest 

Brief Description of the Home. 

The first room one enters from the street is used as a reading- 
room by day, a dining-room at meal-times, and as a chapel in the 
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evening. At one side is also the business office. In the rear are 
the kitchen and bath-rooms, and in the basement is the laundry. 
On the second floor are the lai^e dormitor}' and a room used by 
the Industrial Department. 

A clean, cheery, comfortable home under Christian influences 
for worliingmen is thus furnished at the nominal chaise of ten 
cents a day, with the following privileges : — 

A clean, comfortable bed; free baths of various kinds, inclu- 
ding shower and full bath; free laundry, with ample laundry tubs 
and hot air dryer, capable of accommodating one hundred men 
a day. 

A free medical dispensary for men from 12 to 1 p. h. daily, 
with a physician in attendance and trained nurses to dress 
wounds and give baths, electricity, and other treatment. 

A penny-lunch counter, where good, wholesome, well-cooked 
soups, grains, sandwiches, and cereal coffee are furnished at one 
cent a dish. 

A free reading-room, well supplied with good educational 
and religious periodicals and books. 

An Industrial Department, in which men unable to find 
employment elsewhere or who are seeking to reform, or any one 
too weak to resist temptation, and needing encouragement, may 
be employed at occupations which will give them food and 
shelter until they are able to obtain work elsewhere. 

Qospel Work In the Home. 

A gospel meeting is conducted at 7 : 30 p. m. daily, by a com- 
petent leader, assisted by a corps of students from the American 
Medical Missionary College atNos, 2-4 College Place, and trained 
nurses from the Medical Missionary Training- School of the Battle 
Ci'eek Sanitarium. 

A simple, quiet, direct gospel effort, without noise or sec- 
tarian bias or creed teaching, is constantly made, whose special 
object is to aid men who wish to reform from drinking and other 
evil habits, by holding out to them a helping hand, and showing 
them the way to a better life. 

Alt this work so far has been supported by a few friends of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, which is itself a philanthropic insti- 
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tutioD, givJDg all its profite not required for necessary repairs and 
improvements, to aid the sick poor. Two brothers from Cape 
Town, Soutli Africa, Henry and Francis Wessels, have invested 
t40,000 in tliis work, tbe income from which is to be used for-the 
support of this mission in Chicago. A wealthy and philanthiopic 
gentleman recently gave a 160-acre farm near Chicago, to be used 
for the benefit of this Mission work. 

The Industrial Department is a most valuable accession to the 
Mission. Men who have no money, but are in sore need of food 
md shelter, are allowed to work to pay for their food and lodg- 
iD){, and are meantime cleaned up, fed, and assisted to decent 
clothing. Thus given a chance or a few days to recover some- 
nhat their balance, they often go oat and find permanent employ- 
ment, and begin life over again with new and higher aspirations, 
with a better knowledge of the divine Source of strength, and in 
many cases with evidence of genuine conversion. 

The idea of the management is to give to homeless men a clean 
and comfortable bed, preceded by a bath, and to surround them 
with the influence of a Christian home, whereby it is hoped to 
win thepi from such evil habits as drinking, gambling, etc., and 
bring them within the influence of gospel truths. 

REPORT OP WORKINGMEN's HOME PROM JUNE 1, 1896, 
TO JAN. 1, 1897. 

Baths given 4,8B3 

Other Ireatmenta given 1,738 

Prescriptions filled 001 

Lunches given away 9,875 

Penny lunches sold 87,900 

Nights' lodgings 12,641 

Conversions reported 43 

Persons using laundry 3,218 

Persons prescribed for al dispensary 1,225 

Garments given away 1,G23 

Gospel conversations held 600 

Gospel meetings held 253 

Testaments given away 414 
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THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY COLLEGE SETTLE- 
MENT. 

Chicago, Iluhoib. 



In the montli of May, 1895, a new missionary enterprise was 
undertaken in Chicago, — another little light kindled in one of 
the dark comers of what is called the "wickedest city in the 
United States." The stock -yards district does not, to the casual 
observer, show so much of squalid poverty as some other localities 
in the city, bat there is enough; and the streets are filled with 
boys and girls who are the terror of the more quietly inclined 
residents. The presence of such children on the streets is 
evidence of the need in the homes from which they come. 
The Chicago University Settlement had located just outside the 
palings of the stock-yards ; but, as the residents of that settlement 
cordially remarked, "There 's plenty of room and plenty of work 
for others." 

The Medical Missionary College Settlement is situated about 
a mile east of the stock-yards, in a two-story frame building. 
The lower floor has a commodious hall, with bath-rooms and dis- 
pensary in the rear. The second story is used for living rooms; 
and here the resident nurses, teachers, and workers in all depart- 
ments live, and receive the neighbors, of whom they seek to 
make friends. 

The lines of work undertaken by the Settlement workers are 
many and varied. They visit among the people of the locality 
to make their acquaintance and to see how beet to help them. 
The sick are either treated at their homes or brought to the dis- 
pensary and bath-rooms. The little children are gathered into 
the kindeigarten, and the older girls into sewing, kitehen-garden, 
and physical culture classes. Both the hoys and the girls are 
formed into clubs for self -improvement, and more recently, 
since the parents have, through the children, become interested, 
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clubs have been formed for the mothers, where they meet for 
exchange of experiences and to leam of better ways of home- 
making. 

tiospel services are held several times a veek, and also a 
Sabbath -school. Lectures on health topics and entertainments 
illustrating them, lessons in physiology, healthful cookery, etc., 
are given. 

A reading-room has been opened for the boySj with a library 
contributed by the friends of the enterprise scattered over the 
country. 

A physician from the Chicago Branch Sanitarium visits the 
Settlement several times each week for consultation, and the 
students of the American Medical Missionary College and others 
have given valuable aid. 

The influence of the Settlement is telling in the neighbor- 
hood. In the physiology aud anatomy classes and in the health 
lectures they are learning the physical effects of liquor and 
tobacco. The boys are improving in deportment, and are much 
interested in the reading-room. As they gradually learn that 
the workers are their friends, tliey drop their pugilistic attitude, 
and let their better natures shine out. 

One feature of the public gatherings at the Settlement is that 
while on such occasions elsewhere the police usually are needed, 
they have never been required here. They occasionally look in 
as they pass, but go on, remarking, "You don't seem to need 
us here." 

The kindergarten is highly appreciated by both mothers and 
children. The children begin to rattle the door long before it is 
opened at half past eight in the morning, eager for the kinder- 
garten to commence. 

Afternoon calls are also frequent, if the children can see evi- 
dence of the presence of any of the workers in the schoolroom. 

During the past summer the children were taken for a trip 
into the country, a treat some of them had never before kni>wn. 
They thought they had come to the world's end when they got a 
glimpse of the horizon, unlimited by roofs and walls. 

Recently a plan of holding gospel meetings has been set in 
operation, and is proving highly successful. Meetings devoted 
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to health sub}ecta are aleo held, inatmction being given in cook- 
ery, in the employment of simple remedies, in proper care of 
children, in dietetics, etc. 

The Settlement work is conducted on a strictly religious basis. 
The gospel is made the central idea in all the work, in which re- 
spect it differs from almost every other social settlement. The 
visiting nurses, in their house-to-house ministrations to the sick, 
labor for their spiritual interest as well as for their physical relief, 
always praying with their patients before leaving them, and giv- 
ing them such religious instruction as may be appropriate to the 
case. 
Sumitisry. 

During the past fourteen months the following work has been 
reported : — 

Visits made 1B46 

Free treatments given 1557 

Other help given (casus) 518 

Gospel meetings held 113 

Lectures, etc 5fl 

Garments distributed 2366 

PareutB' meetiagB or mothers' clubs 54 

Classes held 300 

[Cottage meetings and health talks are oi^anized in connec- 
tion with the Settlement. At the present time more than one 
hundred such meetings are oi^anized and regularly held, being 
conducted by missionary nurses and medical students. The 
number of persons in weekly attendance is between two and three 
thousand.] 
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The history of the Zambesia Mission as a whole la one of 
thrilling interest, and abounds in passages that would embellish 
a tale ol adventure. The long journey of six hundred miles by 
ox-carts from Mafeking; the interview with the redoubtable 
Captain Jamieson, resulting in a grant of land ; the arrival 
near Bulnwayo July 26, 1895, after a tedious two months' jour- 
ney, and their cordial welcome by the natives, would make an 
interesting recital ; but space forbids more than that which per- 
tains directly to the medical missionary work. 

On arriving, the missionaries found a hut erected for their use. 
In the morning, on awakening. Dr. Carmichael found the hut 
surrounded by sick natives, many of whom had been waiting 
since long before dawn. From the very beginning, a large 
amount of medical work was done, the natives at once putting 
up a hut to accommodate it. The work continued to grow, and 
everything progressed satisfactorily until March, 1896, when 
the insurrection of the Matabeles and the unsettled state of 
the country made it necessary for the workers to flee to Bulu- 
wayo, a government fort, where they aiTived safely March 30. 
Their escape from their exposed position was a most providential 
one, A few hours' further delay would have resulted in their 
massacre by the infuriated Matabeles, with whom they had not 
yet become acquainted, and who, embittered by the numerous 
abuses to which they had been subjected by both the white and 
the native employees of the British Chartered Company, had de- 
termined to exterminate the white men in their country. All the 
whites who did not reach the fort were killed, including quite 
a large number of settlers and miners, as well as government 
employees. 

In Buluwayo the missionaries were for nearly three months 
surrounded by a horde of savages, who were held in check by a 
mere handful of soldiers, and who, had they known their power, 
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might have overcome the entire number at any moment. While 
ill the fort, Dr, Carmichael did considerable in the line of mission- 
ary work for the relief of refugees and hia companions in distress. 

After the war was over, the miaBionaries returned to their 
mission in the country, where they found that the influence 
which they had previously gained with the natives had secured 
their love and respect to such a degree that the mission property 
had been well protected; and many valuables which it had been 
necessary to leave behind in their hasty flight, were found intact, 
having been gnarded by the natives residing in the vicinity who 
had been recipients of medical relief and other favors. 

Reports received since their retnm show that the medical 
work there has been steadily growing. Patients come from long 
distances, bringing with them their own supplies of food. At 
the present time a native house is being constructed to serve 
as a lodging place for patients who come from a distance. 

Thus far little religious work has been done in connection 
with the medical work, as the missionaries have not yet com- 
mand of the language, although there has been abundant evi- 
dence that the kindly treatment of the natives and the Christian 
lives of the missionaries have had a marked influence upon them. 

The following case, described by Dr. Carmichael, illustrates 
both the nature and the influence of the work : — 

A woman came to me with several children. They were all very 
dirty, and had ugly sores over theirbodies. One little boy of about eight 
years was hardly able to walk. I had them alt washed clean, and 
dressed their sores with antiseptic medicine. The woman continued 
to come for a few days, each time washing herself and all her children. 
They all soon got better. Sometime afterward Sister Tripp pointed 
her out to me, saying she always knew that woman by her clean chll- . 
dren. She had evidently proflted hy (he instruction she had received. 

Br. Carmichael has not confined himself to medical work, but 
has also undertaken to set the natives a good example by enga- 
ging in gardening, as he has had opportunity. The high price of 
green vegetables readei's the gardening profitable not only from 
an educational standpoint but also as a source of income. The 
natives, seeing the missionaries at work tilling the soil, are more 
easily led to do likewise. 
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As with all other miBsiouiiry efforts, especially in Africa, the 
hope centers in the children. The late war, with the consequent 
suffering from lock of food, has thrown onto the missionacieB an 
increasing number of children. The condition of the natives 
ia pitifnl in the extreme, parents and children starving together. 
Many bodies of those who have died of starvation are found in 
the brush, and one of our missionaries found one child bnried 
alive in a hollow mound built by an ant-bear with two others 
who were dead. The physician writes : — 

" One of the native men tells us that that is the way many are 
doing with their children. He was asked if they did not kill 
them before burying, and he said they did not, that they only 
thrust them into the ant-bear holes, which are very numerous, 
and cover them up, sticking their fingers in their ears as they 
ran away, so as not to hear the screams of the poor little things. 
The native commissioner here tells us that one case has been 
reported where a woman had killed her own child and was found 
eating its flesh." 

Upwards of twenty children, at last report, were being cared 
for by the different families of the missionaries, and they were 
much in need of a suitable place in which to care for them. 
They have taken up the work thus thrust into their hands, with 
gratitude and enthusiasm. 
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Thbouqh the inflnence of a few of our health aad temperance 
publications, which fell iato the hands of educated natives of the 
Gold Coast, a desire for further help and instruction was created, 
and as the result, an earnest petition was sent for sach assist- 
ance. Those who first went to this field were not trained in 
medical work; but Oct. 3, 1895, Brother Geo. E. Kerr and his 
wife, both graduates of the Battle Greek Sanitarium Training- 
School for Missionary Nurses, arrived at Cape Coast Castle, and 
at once began fitting up a native house with primitive appliances 
for treatment. 

Numerous calls were received for medical help both from 
those who were able to visit the mission for treatment and from 
others confined in their homes. The medical laws of the colony 
were exceedingly strict; nevertheless the missionaries were given 
much liberty by resident colonial physicians, wittv whom they 
had the good fortune to become acquainted, and who reposed 
great confidence in them. 

The climate of the Gold Coast is one of the most deadly 
known. It is said that nearly one third of the Europeans resi- 
ding in the colony die annually, and a great amount of sickness 
existB among the natives. This is partly due to the insalubrity 
of the climate, but largely, without doubt, to the unsanitary 
condition of the towns, which are almost wholly without super- 
vision in matters pertaining to public sanitation. Within a year 
of their arrival. Brother and Sister Kerr buried both of their 
little ones, and have themselves suffered from many attacks of 
malarial fever, though the blessing of a kind Providence and 
the employment of rational and hygienic measures have thus 
far enabled them to combat successfully the deadly miasms 
which abound in this unhealthy region. Fortunately these mis- 
sionaries have recently been given a better chance for their lives 
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through the donation of a farm of fifteen hundred acres, situ- 
ated about forty miles from Cape Coast. Brother Kerr is at 
the present time employed at the farm, superintend ing the erec- 
tion of a suitable mission school building, 61 x 39 ft. 

As regards the results of the work. Brother Kerr reports that 
considerable is being done at Cape Coast by way of training the 
natives in simple hygienic measures, and in correcting their 
unwholesome habits of life, although this work was interrupted 
by the change of location; and latterly the building operations 
have monopolized almost their entire time. A few quotations 
from letters received from Brother Kerr will serve to give a 
more definite idea of the nature of the work which he and his 
wife are doing, and of the difficulties under which they labor : — 

Bio is the cause of most of the suffenog in this country as well tts 
others. It does se«m that this country is sold deeper Into b)d than any 
other I ever visited. There are the vices of heatheuiam, with all those 
of the white man added, — rum, tobacco, sweariug, and immorality of 
all kinds; but amid alt this the bright light Is shining, bidding souls 
to flee from the wrath to oome, and we praise the Lord that some are 
heeding the cry. 

Utter ignorance ot sanitary taws causes the death of thousands 
every year, especially in the cities. The streets are narrow and 
crooked, and the people throw much of their garbage and filth into 

After we had burled our two babies, we left the town and came out 
to the farm. They have since had epidemics of dysentery and of small- 
pox in the city, and many have died with these diseases. My boy 
Ebene;ter lost his father and his older brother, and according to 
Dative custom he had to leave me and live In his father's house. This 
was a great misfortune to the mission, as he was the best interpreter 
we ever had. I hud worked long and faithfully to train him, and he 
had become almost indispensable to us. 

It is much healthier here on the farm than on the coast. At the 
same time we are forty miles from the post-office, and everything has 
to be brought to us by carriers, as there is no other means of transpor- 
tation. Most of the roads are narrow trails through the bush, and 
this is n very treacherous climate. You set out for a near village, the 
sky clear, and the sua shining brightly, when up comes a rain and wets 
you to the skin ; and nine times out of ten you will have the fever as a 
consequence. 

The people are very superstitious. We have a castor-bean growing 
In our garden. Johnnie, one of our boys, said if we would burn a few 
of the beans In our house, it would keep the devil out. They bulieve 
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in ghosts, and that animals talk to one another, and have plent]- of 
money hid away, and all such nonsense. They spend hours and hoars 
telling such tales to each other. 

It is hard to get men to work over two or three days at a time, as 
they have little use for money. They raise most of what they eat, and 
wear little except a loin-cloth, which costs tham twelve cents. Their 
bed is a mat worth six cents. They cook in one clay pot, and eat out 
of another with their Angers, An entire outfit for living does not ex- 
ceed $3.50 in cost, and will last them a year. If they make more 
money than this, it is spent for rum or given to the fetish-man. 

The report of the medical work done during the year eudiqg 
Sept. 30, 1896, is as follows: — 

Persons treated 440 

Treatments given In bath-rooms 1625 

Treatments given outside 164 

Times medicine given out 635 

Dressings applied 2238 

Teeth drawn 65 

Persons advised besides the above 281 

Bible lessons given 55 

Lessons on anatomy and physiology 73 
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In the autumn of 1895, Mba Stella Colviu, a nurse trained at 
the Battle J[!reek Sanitarium, and for acme time the matron of 
the Nebraska Sanitarium, was sent to join Elder E. W. Webster 
and hia family at Oouva, on the island of Trinidad, where tLe 
latter was engaged in evangelical work. Miss Colvin reached 
Couva Dec. 29, 1895. She readily passed examination as an 
obstetrical nurae, but met many obstacles in the way of other 
nursing from the local phyaiciana, who firmly opposed all efforts 
to care for any other class of the sick and suffering. 

Early the first morniug after her arrival she was called to 
visit a sick child, and from that time on was kept busy visiting 
the sick, and with friendly visiting among' the poor, instructing 
the newly organized church in the principles of healthful living, 
and in work for the children. The latter has had a great influ 
ence, and has led to the building up of a mission Sabbath-school. 
In the city the work has gone more slowly than in the country, 
but it is gaining ground, and there is much cause for encourage- 
ment. This is one of the most needy fields in the world. The 
very difficulties which hinder the work make the condition of the 
people the more pitiable. 

The following extract from a letter written by Sister Colvin 
will give a very clear idea of the work in which she is en- 
gaged : — 

The life of a missionary nurse is a laborious one and discouraging 
\a man; ways, but it is also most interesting. Orten, with everything 
seeming to be against her, the Lord is working for her. I never have 
a desire to give up the work, but instead I am continually fllied with 
gratitude to Ood for leading me Into it. During the year spent here 
I have many times realised very forcibly the promise of the Saviour, 
'*Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." This last 
year has been the best of my life. I have passed through most trying 
circumstances, but they have proved Ood's opportunity to manifest 
himaelf. 
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I have found the Word most precious, and mj desire is with the 
psalmist, " Show me thy way, O iiord; teach me thy paths. Lead me 
in thy truth and teach me; for thou art the God of my salvation : on 
thee do I wait all the day." 

I have been especially engaged in obstetrical nursing and Christiaa 
Help work, most of the time the latter. I might relate many instances 
of how the Lord has wrought with me, but one will sulflce : — 

What the world calls a "sinful woman" was in need of help. I 
went to her, and looked after her until she was out of danger and 
doing well. I had been advised to work only among th^ respectable 
classes; but when word came that I was needed, I did not stop to think 
who the person was, — rich or poor, high or low, — only that she was 
suffering. The influence of that one case was beyond anything I could 
have imagined. There was an influential Venezuelan living near who 
saw me go to the house of this sick woman, and he was so astonished 
that he took the trouble to find out what called me there. In speaking 
of the circumstance to a friend, he said, "Well, that is the Christian 
help work I believe in. That is the spirit of Christ." He and his wife 
have been our staunch friends ever since, and have seemed glad to con- 
verse on gospel subjects. They are very enthusiastic over the medical 
work, and urge us to start a health institution. 

Mias Colvin'a work brings her in contact with all cltwsea. 
She finds, besides people from the Britiab lalanda, Hindus, 
Chinese, negroes, mulattoes, etc. 

The mission was removed in the spring of 1896 to Port-of 
Spain. 
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THE RARATONGA MEDICAL MISSION. 



In July, 1893, while the brigantine "Piteaim" was at 
Raratonga, the Cook iBlands Federation Farliament, beiag in 
session, passed a fonnal resolution inviting the society repre- 
sented by Dr. M. Gr. Kellogg, at that time the physician with 
the "Piteaim, "to loeat* a competent physician on Raratonga, 
pledging themselves to assist him in every way they could. 

On the occasion of the next visit of the "Piteaim," at a 
public meeting called for the purpose, at which most of the 
prominent Europeans and representative natives were present, all 
united in a petition addressed to Captain Graham of the "Pit- 
eaim " to leave them a physician at onee. Accordingly Dr. Cald- 
well and his family, who had accompanied the " Piteaim," were 
put ashore with their goods, Oct. 8, 1894. Sister Haude Yoong, 
a young native woman of Piteaim Island, who had spent several 
months in the Nurses' Training- Class at the St. Helena Sani- 
tarium, remained with Dr. Caldwell and his family. Though 
bora on Piteaim, Miss Young had for a time lived on the island 
of Tahiti, and had become acquainted with the Tahitian dialect, 
which BO closely resembles that of Raratonga that she was en- 
abled to act as interpreter to Dr. Caldwell as well as to assist 
him as nurse. 

It being found impossible to lease a suitable house for a 
mission building, a small plot of ground was leased for a long 
term of years, on which Dr. Caldwell proceeded to erect a house. 
The scarcity of funds and of competent workmen made it neces- 
sary for him to do the work largely himself. The lime was 
made by burning fossil coral; stones were gathered from various 
portions of the, island; wood was cut at a distance, and drawn and 
fashioned into necessary shape for. building material. There 
were wella and cisterns to be dug, stone walls to be built, and 
Tarions other occupations to undertake not ordinarily required of 
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a missionary physician; but forttitiately in tbia case the mission- 
ary tiad received in early life that sort of all-iound preparation 
which made him equal to the emei^ency. So after a time the 
work was accomplished with such assistance as could be rendered 
by the nnskilled native helpers and Brother D. A. Owen, a self- 
supporting missionary, who with bis family had made Raratonga 
a temporary stopping place. These building operations occupied 
A considerable portion of the time of the first two years. 

In May, 1S96, a hospital was opened under the control of the 
government, with Dr. Caldwell and Miss Young in charge as 
medical superintendent and nurse. This is a small institution, 
having only three beds for patients, yet the facilities for giving 
treatment there afforded offered great opportunities for doing 
good. The house was constantly overcrowded, sometimes having 
eighteen or twenty patients at a time sleeping on the floors, until 
the institution went into the hands of a newly elected board at the 
beginning of the October following. The new Board at once 
gave notice to the missionary workers that at the end of three 
months their aervicea would be needed no longer. This giving 
three months' notice was in harmony with the agreement by 
which the government bad employed the workers. After that 
time only one or two house- patients were received, and there was 
a marked falling off of ont-patients. 

The greater part of the medical practise of Raratonga is in 
the bands of the native doctors, who still have great influence 
with their people becanse of the survival of old superstitions 
even among those who have nominally embraced Christianity. 

The medical work of our missionaries has apparently accom- 
plished much in the way of removing prejudice. Many of the 
natives have shown a decided interest in hygienic principles, 
although their customs are so deeply rooted that considerable 
time must lapse before any material progress will be made in 
their ways of life. It is to be hoped that when the native lan- 
guage is acquired and a suitable literature provided, greater 
progress may be made in this direction, especially in overcoming 
the tobacco and whisky habits, which are exceedingly common. 

The working force of the mission consists of one physician 
and one nurse ; a Maori assistant has been employed part of the 
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time, and some assiBtance in nnning was given by Sister Lillie 
White for a few weeks. Mrs. Caldwell began teaching school 
witbin a week after landing, and has continned with considerable 
success up to the present time. Since the landing of the mis- 
sionaries a public school system has l>eeD introduced. This is in 
chai^ of one of our missionaries sent out by the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board. 

The following is a summary of the work done, up to the pres- 
ent time, with the exception of one-half year, for which re- 
ports have not been received : — 

Patients 1,166 

TreatmenU given 11,847 

Surgical operatloDS - 412 

Office prescriptions 1,900 

Visits 3.047 
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MEDICAL MISSIONARY WORK AT HEALDSBURG, 
CALIFORNIA. 



Soon after completing his medical course, Dr. F. B. Moran 
accepted a call to the chair of Natural Sciences in the Healdaburg 
(Cal.) College, with the underetanding that a portion of hia time 
should be devoted to medical practise and the promulgation of 
health principleB. The success of this part of his work is shown 
by the fact that nearly one year ago, Feb. 4, 1896, it became 
necessary to open an office and treatment rooms in the village. 

Three large rooms are now occupied in a fine new brick 
building centrally located. The accommodations seem to be 
sufficient for the work in a place of that size. There are facili- 
ties for giving full electric, vapor, electro -vapor, spray, shower, 
and sitz baths, and various other hydropathic treatments, mas- 
sage, and electricity in its various forms, — faradic, galvanic, 
dynamic, and static. 

As one of the results of the work in connection with the 
college, may be mentioned the fact that at the present time the 
prevailing sentiment of the school is in favor of hygienic reform, 
and the dietary at the Students' Home is strictly vegetarian. 

The number of those who have received instruction in health 
principles is stated to be about three hundred. Some twelve of 
those who have received instruction have become especially 
interested in the medical missionary work, and have undertaken 
further courses of study in connection with our sanitariums for 
future work as missionary physicians or nurses. 
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An effort was made to establish t 
British Guiaoa, in the spring of 1895, Dr. and Mrs. Ferciot 
being sent out for the purpose. The doctor found insuperable 
obstacles in the way, however, on account of the prejudice 
against foreign physiciaca and the obstacles opposed by rigorous 
medical laws. However, several hundred health talks were 
given, some scores of people were given gratuitous treatment, 
and much good seed was sown, the fruits of which will doubtless 
yet appear more abundantly. Dr. Ferciot and his wife have 
recently returned to this country, having been called home on 
account of the illness of friends. 
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THE HASKELL HOME FOR ORPHAN AND 
DESTITUTE CMLDREN. 



The first syBtematic effort of Seventh-dfiy Adventiate to pro- 
vide for orphan and destitute children had its inception at the 

meeting of the General Conference held in the spring of 1891. 
The general plan presented met with the hearty approval of the 
delegates, and a committee was appointed to take in charge the 
matter of developing formal plans for organizing and promoting 
an enterprise of this kind. The committee was authorized to 
collect funds in sums of not less than one hundred dollars for 
the purpose of erecting the necessary buildings, and to select a 
location and site for the institution. As soon as it was known 
that provision was to be made foi: needy little ones, applications 
began to pour in from all parts of the United States ; and in a 
short time, even before any definite arrangements were made by 
the committee, quite a number of children had gathered from 
various quarters. These were placed in the care of a suitable 
person, and located in a building set aside for the purpose, by 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Several urgent appeals were sent out for funds for the erec- 
tion of the necessary building, but the receipts were exceedingly 
slow and the donations meager, being largely from the poor, 
whose sympathies are usually the most easily reached. 

The fact that there was even in prospect a home for destitute 
children brought out very forcibly another fact; viz., that there 
were hundreds of needy ehildi-en whose cases had not been 
brought to public notice, who were candidates for a place in 
the Home. 

The outlook seemed anything but encouraging ; but the commit- 
tee at last determined to make a beginning with the few thousand 
dollars which had been received, although the amount was only 
sufficient to erect a cottage of moderate size, after making a 
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small payment on the land purchased for a Bite. Those chiefly 
JDterested in the promotion of the enterprise were greatly dis- 
tressed on account of the situation, especially in view of the 
numeroDs applications and the pitiful and urgent character of 
many of the cases. Earnest prayers were offered that Provi- 
dence would in some way provide the necessary funds for the 
carrying forward of the enterprise. 

The story is told elsewhere of the wonderful answer to these 
prayers; so the details need not be dwelt upon here. The build- 
ing was completed and dedicated Jan. 25, 1894. Aiistracts of 
the principal addresses delivered on this occasion are given else- 
where in this volume. 

During the time occupied in the construction of the building' 
the family of children gradually increased, until at the date of 
moving into the completed structure, there were forty children and 
five caretakers. At the present time, almost exactly throe years 
since the first occupancy of the new building, the family numbers 
ninety-five children. This, however, represents hut a part of the 
children who have participated in the advantages of the Home ; the 
total number received during the three years which have elapsed 
since the erection and dedication of the new building being about 
one hundred and seventy-five. 

A special feature of the plan pursued in the management of 
the Haskell Home is the grouping of the children in families of 
ten or twelve, instead of placing forty to one hundred in charge 
of a single person. Each of these little groups is placed under 
the care of an earnest and faithful Christian woman, who under- 
takes to act as mother as well as caretaker to the children. This 
gives each child the invaluable opportunity of receiving the help 
and inspiration of mother- love and sympathy. 

This plan enables each "mother" to exercise a close super- 
vision over each child under her care, thus preventing the devel- 
opment of the numerous evils which naturally crop out of the 
continued association of a large namber of children together, 
and which has come to be recognized as a serious objection to 
institution life for children. 

The mothers of the several families, with others connected 
with the Home in various capacities, oonstitute the members of 
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the Training- School for Missionary Mothers, of which mention is 
elsewhere made. This training gives to these foster mothers a 
most admirable preparation for their work, and keeps constantly 
before their minds the necessity of inculcating in the children 
correct principles, and of developing such habits and characters 
as shall render them useful members of society, and bring them 
to noble Christian manhood and womanhood. 

The several schoolrooms, provided in the building, are 
presided over by teachers familiar with the most approved 
methods of primary instruction, and who engage in the work of 
training the young minds under their care with great earnestness 
^and enthusiasm. In addition to the four or five hours thus 
Spent in the schoolroom, each child old enough to do so, engages 
for several hours daily in manual labor on the farm, in the gar- 
den, or in the various branches of domestic work. Even those 
who are still in the nursery find something which they can do to 
"help," under the guiding hands of a patient mother. Sys- 
tematic instruction is also given in sewing, sloyd, and other 
branches of manual training ; and arrangements are being per- 
fected for instruction in various trades. 

Special, attention is also given to physical culture, through 
ti-aining in gymnastics and special care to secure proper phys- 
ical development. Some of the older girls are already beginning 
lessons in nursing, in which they display much aptitude and 
practical ability. 

The managers of the Home are greatly encouraged by the 
improvement in reliability and efficiency which is very apparent 
in those children who have been for some time in the Home, as 
well as the generally excellent moral and spiritual atmosphere 
which pervades the institution. 

One of the peculiarities of this institution which has not yet 
been noted is the fact that it is not intended to be simply a 
transient home for homeless children, but, instead, a home 
school, in which homeless boys and girls are given a train- 
ing and education to fit them for life. Such children as are 
found adapted to the conditions of the Home, and capable of 
appreciating and making proper use of the advantages afforded 
by it, are expected to remain until prepared to enter upon some 
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self-supporting avocation. A special effort is Lence made to 
render the institution as homelike as possible, and to encourage 
the children to look upon it as really their home. 

The connection of the Training- School for Missionary- Mothers 
with the Home is of material advant^e to both. The Home 
affords an opportunity for object teaching to the members of 
the school; while the scliool provides for the Home the most 
earnest and enthusiastic of foster mothers to take charge of the 
several families of motherless children. 

A strong mutual attachment very quickly develops between 
the mothers and the children, and it is not too much to say that 
in the majority of cases a natural mother could scarcely show a 
more earnest, devoted, and self-sacriflcing spirit toward her own 
little ones than is manifested by these student mothers. Cer- 
tainly no natural mother could do more for her family than these 
mothers are daily doing in the physical, moral, and spiritual care 
of these children gathered from so many sources, often tainted 
from the atmosphere of an evil environment, and with the bent 
of an unfortunate heredity. The hearts of these mothers are in 
the work, and their work shows it. 

The Haskell Home is dependent entirely upon voluntary con- 
tributions for its maintenance, as it has no endowment. Its 
many friends have responded nobly to the occasional appeals for 
help, by donations of money, clothing, supplies, etc., but the 
needs do not lessen, as the family increases with each month. 
' ' The poor ye have always with you. " 
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ADDRESSES AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
HASKELL HOME. 



We present below a few extracts from the leading addresses 
delivered at the dedicatory e^tercises of the Haskell Home, held 
Jan. 25, 1894. 

Address of Bishop Qlllesple, President of State Board of Charities. 

The dedicatory address was given by Bishop Gillespie, presi- 
dent of the Stat« Board of Charities and Corrections. The bishop 
expreised the kindly interest felt by the State Board toward this 
and all kindred institutions, whether established by churches, 
societies, denominations, or individuals. Besides relieving the 
State of a lai^e burden in the support of the helpless, they reach 
classes for which the State can but partially provide, and make 
for them far more satisfactory provision than it could do. Com- 
paring the State with the denominational institution, the speaker 
said : — 

But you must remember, my friends, that all State institutious 
labor under a very great ditflculty, simply because they are State 
institutions. Take the matter of religion, for example. Now you want 
to bring up your children in your own thoughts of divine things, in 
your own creed, and your own ways of living. That is not only your 
desire, but your duty ; yet we know that religion must be banished 
from the State institution, except in a very attenuated form, as we 
may saj'. There can be no teaching of creeds or catechism or the 
teachioga of this or that denominatioD to which their parents may 
have been attached. 

Now you have established an orphanage. The name of orphan 
i§ a sad name ; it means darkness and pain. It brings us to the sick- 
room : it brings us to the bed of death and the last farewell. And yet, 
my friends, there is no class of dependents who have such a hold upon 
every kind and benevolent heart as have the orphans. You will never 
need to plead for these children. Show them and these buildings 
to the citizens of the State, and you will have all that you need. There 
is a bright side and there Is a dark side to an orphanage, and the bright 
side is the certainty that it wilt never lack for friends. 

[BB] 
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When I find dependents, as, for instance, in poothouses, where 
I sometimeH find & number of aged persons, women especially, my 
heart is sad for tliem, and yet I cannot help thinking, "But after all. 
what does this mean ? Does it mean the neglect of relatives ? Does 
it mean the Ingratitude of children T If it does, that is also something 
very sad. But may it not mean something else ? Are not you the 
authors of your own misfcrtunes 7 You men. has not the intoxicating 
cup done this ? You women, have your lives been those of purity?" 
But when we come into an asylum for orphans, dare vre, can we, pos- 
sibly have such a^thought as that ? No, not for a moment. Nobody 
could be to blame here. This could have been nobody's fault. This 
cannot'be the visitation of the sins of the fathers upon the children. 

The number of dependent children is something very remarkable. 
Did you ever think about that ? I have thought about it a good deal ; 
1 have sometimes tried to get the figures, but could not. What does it 
mean 1 Some will say, "Liquor has done it; it is caused by intem- 
perance." Others will aay, "It is our false conditions of life; it is some- 
thing that is wrong in our social state that has done it." Well. I don't 
know what it is, but I do think it is something that is worthy of out 
serious consideration, why there should be so many dependent chil- 
dren. ... 1 was goi ng (o ask the question, " What will you do with 
these children 1" I know the answer will come, " We will retain them 
here until they have learned trades and are prepared to leave the 
Home. And there, I think, is one of the diffloulties with our State 
schools; a child comes into it to-day, and he may go to-morrow ; while 
you have the opportunity to give children the proper training Ijefore 
they go out into the world. 

I think there is another thing which should be taken into account 
in the training of children. Among children there is' a great variety 
of minds, as well as of character, and very likely there are children 
here who are fit for something more than domestic service. Perhaps 
there are some here who have, for instance, native musical talent. 
Some may even have, in its infancy, the mind of the author, and 1 
think it is a waste of humanity if we do not give an opportunity for 
the development of such gifts. You can do it; and after what has 
been said here, I know that you will do it. 

I must not detain you longer, as there are others to follow me ; but 
I will say to you (and I would say it offlcially as well as personally) that 
I do congratulate you on the establishment of this institution. Some- 
thing has been said about the fact that the instiution had no endow- 
ment ; but I understand that you believe in the tithe. If you do 
conscientiously believe in this, you have the best endowment in the 
world. I would rather have the tithe of a people, conscientiously 
given, than estates, lands, mortgages, stocks, bonds, or property in any 
other form. There is your reliance, — upon your tithes. 
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A word more, and I must close. We are looking for the appearing 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We have our different thoughts 
upon that subject, and as to the time and manner of hia coming, but 
we are all agreed upon the one great fact. And I am sure, dear breth- 
ren, that we shall meet his favor, and we shall have his blessing, if we 
will add to our love for him, our sincere faith in his blessed cross, our 
penitence for our many faults and frailties while engaged in his service 
here in obedience to his holy word, — I am sure we shall have his bless- 
ing, if we will add to these the Christian care and training of those of 
whom he said, "Suffer little children to come unto me," and again, 
"See that ye despise not one of these little ones, for in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven." 

Address of eider Uriah Smith. 

I rejoice that there have been friends who have come forward in 
their generosity and humanity, to carry forward such an enterprise 
as this. And while we rejoice together in the accomplishment of this 
work, it should stimulate and encourage us to dedicate ourselves anew 
to that which yet remains to be done, to fiil up the measure of our 
days in earnest worl{ for the Master, redeeming the time, because the 
days arc evil, and pressing forward to that goal which lies at the end 
of the race for every one who is faithful to the end. 

Address of Elder J. N. Loughborough. 

Now, as to this building which has just been completed, I thank 
Ood and rejoice with the rest of yoU that it has been erected and 
opened under so auspicious circumstances. But you understand that 
there is a twin brother to this institution yet to be erected, — the 
James White Memorial Home, Now, it seems to me that we want to 
remember the great Influence which Elder White had in organi^.ing & 
benevolent society. Although the real idea was not carried out as he 
wished and designed, yet 1 believe in my heart that it was that prin- 
ciple which enthused this people and helped to develop the Sanitarium 
and other institutions that have grown out of it, so that even those 
who knew nothing of the earnestness he had in the work, caught that 
spirit and helped to develop this institution. These are facts which 
honor the dead, and we should remember them this afternoon. 

I hope the time is not far distant when it may not only be said that 
wc have an Orphans' Home established, but that there is also a build- 
ing prepared for a Home for the Aged, and that the work which has 
already been begun on a small scale, and under unfavorable circum- 
stances, has been carried to a successful completion. 

If you should go up and down the country, as I have done, you 
would l^nd that a great many hearts and minds are turned toward this 
institution, and that a great many prayers are going up to God for it 
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every day. And it ia a good deal as Bishop Gillespie has said, — if we 
just show the children to the people, it touches their hearts- One 
must have a very hard heart whose eyes will not moisten when he looks 
upon these little children and thinks of them, without parents, and 
dependent. It is not suflicieiit simply to get the children into a house, 
but they need provision for proper training after that. May Ood so. 
move on our hearts that it will never be said that thia institution lacks 
(or maintenance in the work which it is designed to carry out. 

Addr«8s by Dr. J. H. Kell4^. 

Some twenty-six years ago, Elder James White, the founder of this 
denomination, organized what was termed the Seventh-day Adventist 
Benevolpnt Association. The purpose of that Association, as stated by 
Elder White in various addresses and articles written by him at that 
lime and published in the Bej>kie and Herald, was, to care for the 
needy, the poor, the afflicted, for orphans, and tor widows, and to help 
the poor who were able to work, to help themselves. It was not 
Intended to expend a large amount of money, but to engage in various 
enterprises which would assist the poor and needy in finding employ- 
ment, to find homes for homeless and orphan children, and in various 
ways to do good. 

This association, through lack of support, and perhaps in conse- 
quence of being overshadowed by other enterprises, was allowed to 
lapse, and very little has been heard of it for quite a number of years. 
Nevertheless, the philanthropic enterprise which was founded by Elder 
White has found expression in various ways among us, particularly in 
the establishment of the Sanitarium, known when Hrst organized as 
the Health Reform Institute. This institution, from its establishment, 
some twenty-eight years ago, has been a philanthropic establishment. 
Its benefits have always been conferred upon the poor as well as the 

Elder White was himself a very philanthropic man. He always 
lived in a large house, but there were no vacant rooms in it. Although 
his Immediate family was small, his house was always filled with wid- 
ows and their children, poor friends, poor brethren in the ministry, 
and those who needed a home. His heart and his purse were always 
open to help those who needed help. He certainly set a most noble 
example to our denomination in his large-he artedness and liberality of 
spirit. 

The institution for which we dedicate this building to-day is one of 
the results of the association to which I have referred, and the interest 
that has been shown in thia enterprise has given us great encourage- 
ment to hope that similar enterprises will be started in various parts of 
the world. Already ten thousand dollars have been subscribed for an 
orphan asylum in South Africa in the vicinity of Cape Town, by a lady 
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who was encouraged to make the gift by what she heard of the 
work here. 

■1 Perhaps I might say a few words in inference to the special charac- 
teristics of this Home, which has been given to us through the gener- 
osity of Mrs. C. E. Haskell. In the first place, one of the characteristics 
of this Home will be to seeli to create a home atmosphere about the 
children. One of the great evils of all Institutions of this sort fof 
children, is what l8 known as "institutionalism," — the inUuence of ' 
institutional life upon iDdlviduaia, whether children or adults. This 
was the first difficulty which presented itself to us in planning for this 
Home. We have, however, attempted to meet the difficulty by divi- 
ding the entire family up into small groups, each group having its own 
mother. The children are classified not only according to their ages, 
but also according to their moral condition. Tlie house has been con- 
structed with this idea in view ; hence, instead of large dormitories in 
the building, you will find suites of apartments. Each suite is large 
enough for a family of twelve or thirteen children, and no more than 
that number are intended to be placed in a single family. It is ex- 
pected that each mother will remain with her family, and that the 
family will remain with the mother, — not for a few months only, but 
until they grow up and are prepared to go out and make their own 
way in the world. 

This brings us to another feature of this work, — its permanence. 
This is not a temporary stopping-place for children, as is generally 
true of orphan asylums. It is usally found to be better for a child to 
leave an orphan asylum and go into a home as soon as possible; and 
the same would be true in reference to this Home, if it were not so 
different from the ordinary orphans' home. Each family is to be 
organized and conducted on a family basis, so as to avoid the evils of 
an institutional life. The children are all brought together in their 
school and in their general exercises ; but when they come together to 
their meals, each family has its own table. Thus they are isolated as 
families, coming together only in a general way. So we have here, as 
you see, a little community akin to communities at large. — a group of 
families living in the same large building, but each having its own 
distinct family life. 

Another feature which we hope to make characteristic of this 
institution, is the symmetrical development of the children. As a 
rule, children have not been kept in institutions of this sort for any 
great length of time ; they are generally brought in for a short time, 
and then sent to individual homes. The consequence is. that, so far as 
I know, there has been no systematic attempt at a thoroughly symmet- 
rical plan of educational work for the children. Now we recognize, 
as must always be recognized, that children should have a threefold 
development, in order to be symmetrical,— a physical, a mental, and a 
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We grow up into the mold oF the circumstaDces in which we live. 
We become round-shouldered and flat-chested, not because our Fathers 
and mothers were round -shouldered and flat-chested, but because we 
imitate the errors in their example. I have never in my life seen a 
case of inherited hollow chest ; but I have seen cases in which young 
men bad hollow chests because they had Followed the bad example of 
their fathers and mothers in physical habits. 

We have therefore given great attention to the matter of postures, 
to proper standing and sitting. We don't mean to give these children 
an opportunity of becoming crooked -backed, round-shouldered, or 
flat-chested. We propose to have them grow up with full, deep chests, 
straight spines, and square shoulders ; it requires only systematic edu- 
cation to accomplish this result; it requires only the proper conditions 
to enable them to grow up healthy, vigorous, and energetic. 

There is much besides e.xercise that is necessary in the physical 
care of children. It is not the only thing to have the child grow up 
with his muscles and skeleton properly developed, but the diet must 
be right. An old German has said, " As a man eateth, so is he ; " so 
we propose to provide these children with such food as will make them 
good men and women. That which we eat forms our brains as well as 
our bones; our very thoughts are influenced by our Food. So no irrita- 
ting thing ever goes 'Upon our table ; no tea or coffee, no alcohol or 
tobacco are to be Found in the institution. Not only this, but the 
greatest care is given to the selection of the dietary tor the children, 
and the different proportions that enter into il. The menus are not . 
made up in a haphai^ard way, but every bill of fare is prepared so that 
its different constituents balance each other exactly, like the equations 
in algebra. The proper proportions are easily determined by knowing 
the constituent elements oF the Food; For example, if the child has 
boiled rice for breakfast, some other article oF food will be provided For 
the same meal which is especially rich in nitrogenous material. 

Attention is also given to proper dress. These little girls will never 
have any diHiculty in breathing ; their dresses are so made that they 
can grow up naturally. There is no reason why inherited and trans- 
mitted weaknesses may not be largely eradicated, and it is in order to 
accomplish this that we wish to keep these children here, — that we 
may give them the advantages of hygienic culture. 

One effort in the construction of this building has been to secure 
the most thorough ventilation. We want these children to have all 
tht vigor of young Indians. There is no reason why we should not 
combine all the advantages possessed by barbarians with those of civ- 
ilized life. 

In the matter of mental culture also, we hope to give them the 
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benefit of all the advance that has been made during the last half cen- 
tury. The education of a child begins as soon as he comes to us. The 
mother who ha£ charge of the youngest babies is expected to know 
just how children should be trained. As soon as the little one knows 
the difference between a red ball and a white one, just at that moment 
be begins to learn ; and from that time on the course of his education 
iB a regulariy graded one while he remains an inmate of the institu- 
tion. The end to be attained by a proper educational system is espe- 
cially to seek the symmetrical development of the child. . . . 

As relates to moral training, we shall endeavor to give our chil- 
dren such an education in morals as will make them whole men and 
whole women, — true men and true women. Each mother will seek to 
exclude from her children everything which rs vicious and artificial, 
and will give them only true books. You will not find any "yellow- 
covered literature " or novels here. We shall try to give the children 
the proper mental and moral diet, as well as the proper physical diet. 

One thing' to which especial attention will be given (and which I 
think is perhaps more necessary than almost anything else) is the cor- 
rection of faults. More children are injured by the method which is 
pursued in attempts to correct their faults than in any other way. 
A father or mother often says, " I don't know what is the matter with 
this child : he used to be a very good boy, but he is getting worse and 
worse everyday. I talk to him, and punish him, but it does no good." 
The difficulty is in the wrong method of correction. The penalty for 
wrongdoing should not be arbitrary, but the effort should be to make 
the correction such that it will be really reformatory in its character, 
— corrective in its very nature. Very rarely is corporal punishment 
necessary, but the correction administered is such as naturally follows 
the fault, and appeals to his reason. Many children who cannot be 
reformed in any other way can be reformed by rational methods of 
treatment. Although this is not a sectarian institution, its whole pur- 
pose is to train up workmen for the Master. 

The Founder of the Haskell Home. By Ilrs. E. H. Wbitney. 

The question may arise in many minds, "Why is this beautiful 
building, which we to-day dedicate to the cause of God and helpless 
humanity, called the Haskell Home?" To some of us its story is 
already familiar, but to those even who know it best, it is a pleasant 
one to dwell upon. Over the portal through which you have entered, 
you noticed the words, The Haskell Home. On a tablet of limestone 
at the base of the tower corner is this inscription, " Erected by Mrs. 
F. Haskell, in memory of her husband." Who was this man to whose 
memory a loving wife has erected so beautiful a monument 1 and yiihy 
should it be our privilege to assist at its dedication t 
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Mr. Frederick Haskell was born al East Windsor, Conn,, Dec, 4, 
1810. He was the son or Rli B. Haskell, a merchant of comfortable 
fortune, who served many yeiirs as a member of the New York legis- 
lature. One who knew him has said of him: — 

"The personal characteristics of Mr. Haskell were of the kind 
which invoke warm friendship, genuine respect, and tender regard. 
Those who knew him ouly as a man of affairs respected him for his 
uprightness, his integrity, his fidelity to every trust reposed in him, 
and his conscientious reg-ard for the equities of business life, 

" Those who were brought into more intimate relations with him 
had a thorough appreciation of his kindly and sympathetic nature, his 
generous impulses, and his purity of character. Benevolent, charita- 
ble, and philanthropic enterprises which commended themselves to his 
excellent judgment never appealed to him in vain for prompt and sub- 
stftntial encouragement, and with every gift went a hearty 'God speed," 
which added to the pleasure and gratitude of the recipient. While bj' 
no means indiscriminate in the bestowal of his charities, he showed 
little favoritism, and gave liberally of his abundant means, whether 
the appeal came from the community in which he lived, or from one 
in which he clianced to be a temporary sojourner, 

"GenUU in disposition, urbane in manner, and entertaining in con- 
versation, he spread sunshine about him, not only in early life, but 
during his declining years ; while his kindness, his tender solicitude, 
and his thoughtful consideration for others, endeared him in an unu- 
sual degree Ut the members of his household." 

Those of us who have been personally connected with the work, na 
well as others who have followed it with deep interest, have reason to 
remember with painful distinctness the months of waiting and anxiety 
as we counted the slow coming in of dollars which were to build the 
Home, and on the other hand the appeals from all sides which were 
not slow in coming in, for places in the Home for destitute children. 
One after another the children were crowded into the cottage, after we 
thought we could take no more. There were difficulties and dangers 
in many ways, — danger to the health of the children, danger of over- 
laxing the caretakers, dilflcultica in the way of the proper manage- 
ment of the children in such crowded quarters. And yet more than a 
year after the formal recognition of the enterprise, there were only a 
few thousand dollars in cash toward the new Home. The managers 
had decided to make a beginning, however, small though it must be. 
and plans had been prepared on a very modest scale for buildings 
which could be added to later. In April, 1802, an event occurred 
which sent us to our knees In gratitude, where we had so often been 
before in anxiety and perplexity. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, the widowed wife of the subject of the 
earlier part of this sketch, was spending a little time with friends at 
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the Sanitarium. She was not an invallcl, but a guest, and a woman of 
quick perceptions and ready sympathies. Without children, she found 
herself at the age of nearly threeacoro and ten with a fortune at her 
command ; and her one thought seemed to be to prove herself a faith- 
ful steward of4hat with which she was left In charge. 

Of this, however, we did not know, and when, calling upon Dr. 
Kellogg in his ofttce, she aaked many questions about the Sanitarium 
and its work, and the Hospital, he little thought of what waspassin;; in 
her mind, till she suggested that, as she was well pleased with what 
she had seen and heard, she would like to assist the work by donating tt 
few thousand dollars to it. Utterly surprised, and doubting whether 
he had heard correctly. Dr. Kellogg was at a loss what to think of the 
proposition, but began to explain the plan of the endowed beds. But 
the lady had larger thoughts than this, and said so. " She must have 
noticed the look of incredulity on my face," said the doctor in relating 
(he incident, ■' for she added : — 

" 'Perhaps you doubt my ability to do what I propose. As I am a 
perfect stranger to you, I may perhaps properly explain that my hus- 
band died two or three years ago, leaving me with a considerable 
property, — much more than I could ever use myself, and I have found 
it a pleasure to give to various worthy enterprises such as 1 have 
thought my husband would have been willing to encourage if he were 
living."' 

Dr. Kellogg then remarked that another enterprise which was in 
BtitI greater need of assistance than the Hospital work was a home for 
orphans, for which we had been for some months trying to raise money, 
hoping to get an amount sufficient to erect a building where we could 
suitably care for the children of both sexes and all ages who were 
pleading for entrance. 

"That." said the lady. "Is just such an enterprise as 1 should 
like to assist, and I should like to tallt with you further in reference 
to your plans." 

A few days later Mrs. Haskell examined the plans which had been 
prepared for the building of an orphans' home. She at once recog- 
nized the fact that they were insufficient for the purpose, and In several 
ways might be greatly improved. After some thought, she made a 
proposition which was almost startling to us, coming as it did from 
one who was so lately a stranger to us and our work. It was to erect 
the entire building herself, at a cost of $30,000, provided it might stand 
as a memorial of her deceased husband. Mr. Haskell, she added, had 
been greatly interested in boys; he had reared more than one orphan 
lad to manhood, and had contributed many thousands of dollars to 
Institutions for boyB. 

Mrs. Haskell's plan once formed, she did not linger about carrying 
it out. New designs were prepared and submitted to her, with which 
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she expressed her satisfaction, and by midsummer the funds were in 
the htmda of the committee and the ground brokeo for the new 
building. The only oonditionB made by Mrs. Haskell were that the 
building should bear her husband's natne, that the work should be 
conductfid in a broad and liberal spirit, and that Its benefits should 
not be confined within sectarian lines. She was in harmony with the 
plan of conducting the work which was outlined to her, and with the 
arrangement that the Orphans' Home be uoder the same management 
as had been planned from the first conception of the work. 

One Sabbath afternoon, a few days after the arrangements were 
completed, a little group met in Dr. Kellogg's parlor, and received the 
announcement of the help that had come to the work from so unlooked- 
for a quarter. Never, 1 think, will those present forget the sense of 
God's presence as we bowed before him, to thank him for his wonder- 
ful answer u> our prayers. To Borne of us, at least, it was a precious 
lesson in faith, that will never be forgotten. Not (or the gift alone 
were we grateful, but for the evidence that God would work for us in 
his own time and way, and that his plans were so tar above our feeble 
comprehension. " For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
my ways your ways, saith the Lord." The remembrance of how God 
thus wrought for us has helped us through many a time of perplexity 
since, and gives us hope for the future. 
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THE JAMES WHITE MEMORIAL HOME FOR 
AGED PERSONS. 



When the project of the erection of a charitable home ia 
memory of the late Elder- James White was first suggested, the 
plan proposed contemplated the care of both aged persona and 
orphan children in the same 
building, as it was generally 
conceded by the committee 
and all interested, that 
nothing could be more ap- 
propriate as a memorial for 
the man who devoted all his 
energies and talents to the 
founding and upbuilding of 
the great work of which this 
is a part, and whose long 
life was spent and laid down 
in its interests. The provi- 
dential gift of Mrs. Haskell 
necessitated a change, how- 
ever, in this plan, as one of 
the stipulations of the gift 
was that it should be used 

exclusively in the erection 
Eldeb James White. 

of a home for orphan chil- 
dren, the same to be a memorial of her husband, Mr. Frederick 
Haskell. The original enterprise was therefore divided into 
two, which were respectively designated, the Haskell Home for 
Orphan and Dependent Children and the James White Memorial 
Home for Aged Persons. 

In January, 1893, a dwelling-house owned by a friend of the 
work, and situated near the Sanitarium, after being fitted up 

[S6] 
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with heating and bath appliances, was placed at the disposal of 
the Medical Missionary Board and Visiting Committee, and was 
furaiehed aod put in order to receive the half dozen aged persons 
who had for some weeks previous been cared for at the Sani- 
tarium. 

Recently, however, applications for admission to the Home 
have been so numerous and imperative that the Association has 
taken another important step, with u view to enlai^ng and 
improving the facilities of the Home. The house at the corner 
of Aldricb and Lincoln streets near the Sanitarium, built origi- 
nally by Elder James White and occupied for some time by him, 
has undergone thorough repairs and enlai^ement, to prepare it 
for the reception of the family. The building is now three 
stories high, and contains twenty-eight rooms. Batli-rooms, a 
laundry, and rooms for an infirmary have been added, and a 
st«am boiler put in, so that it is both pleasant and comfortable. 
The location is fine, with ample grounds, pleasant surroundings, 
and a sightly view. A broad veranda on the west and a small 
one on the south side give opijortunity for access to the outdoor 
air for the feeble ones without the effort of walking far. The 
building will, we hope, be ready for occupancy by March 1, 1897. 

Forty aged people hiive been received up to Jan. I, 1897. 
Of these, eight have gone to relatives after a longer or shorter 
stay, and nine have died, in each case after a lingering illness, 
continuing from a few months to two years. Physicians and 
nurses from the Sanitarium have attended them in each case 
with constant and faithful care. 

There are at present twenty-one aged people in the care of 
the Association. Seven of those best able to get about are at 
the Haskell Home, because the cottages are full. 

When the new building is completed, accommodatious will be 
afforded for quite a number of others who have been for some 
time anxiously looking to the James White Memorial Home as a 
haven of rest for their declining years. 

[Since the foregoing was written, the new Home has been 
completed and occupied, and several more worthy and needy 
persons have been received.] 
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THE DIAMOND FIELDS BENEVOLENT ASSOCIA- 
TION AND HOME. 



The Kimberley Diamoad Fields have been the Eldorado of 
thousands of men who in their e^er search for riches have 
precipitated themselves into the diamond district only to learn 
that the process of diamond digging was a very expensive one, 
and to find themselves in a short time without resources, dis- 
heartened, and often demoralized. It was with the hope of 
helping these and other needy classes, that the Christian Help 
band of Kimberley, organized by a brother from America, who 
with his wife bad received a few months' instruction at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, set on foot a plan to start a Medical 
Mission and Benevolent Home in that place. Besides the 
classes mentioned, the settled inhabitants, rich and poor, need 
such education as a good medical mission can give. The an- 
nouncement of the ent«rprise gave the following statement of 
its purpose and plan : — 

This home shM be conducted as a branch of the Medical His- 
Blonaty and Benevolent Association of Seventh-day Adventists (South 
AFrtcan Branch). 

The object of the Home shall be to provide food, clothing, and 
lodging For the destitute, and to lift up the unfortunate and fallen. 

The Home shall be conducted aa far as possible on the Belf< 
supporting plan, by furnishing employment for all of its patrons who 
are able to labor. 

The managers hope soon to provide meals at a nominal sum for 
the benefit of those who cannot afford to patronize hotels or restau- 
rants, to provide cold and hot water baths for the same class, and free 
medical treatment for the sick poor, under the direction of a compe- 
tent physician. 

A suitable building was purchased and fitted up, with facili- 
ties for treatment, about the first of December, 1894. The citi- 
zens of Kimberley and Beaconsfield have generously supported 
the enterprise by their sympathy and donations, and resident 
physicians have given their help in cases of need. 

IB8] 
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The work of the Benevolent Home has been varied. Treat- 
ments have been given at the bath-rooms to all clasBes, the profits 
from those who were able to pay being applied toward helping 
the needy. 

Reports to date are not at hand, but daring the first year 
of its existence over three thousand meals and more than one 
thousand lodgings were provided. Something more than sixty 
unfortunate men were helped in the Home, besides families and 
individuals who received outside aid. The Association also cared 
for several cliildren. Quits a number of men who bad found 
themselves stranded at Kimherley were helped to their feet, and 
have returned to their friends, or found employment in South 
Africa. Several hftve remitted their indebtedness to the Home, 
and all seem to appreciate the helping hand extended to them. 

The facilities for treatment have been increased, and the in- 
fluence of the work is widening. 

Two graduates of tlie Battle Creek Sanitarium Training- 
School, a man and his wife, who have also been connected 
with the Haskell Home, sailed for South Africa in December, 
189(5, to assist in the work at Kimberley. A great work has 
opened before this Association, and one which from its nature 
and location must be world-wide in its results. 
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THE PLUMSTEAD ORPHANS' HOME. 



One of tUe first needs felt by the South African Medical Mis- 
eionarj- and Henevolunt Association was of a borne for^destitute 
cUildren, and tliia was the first ent«rpri8e undertaken. Mrs, J. J. 
Wesaels gave the land, a portion of her Timour Hall estate, and 
Brother Fred Reed alao contributed largely toward the work. 
In fact, these persona may be considered the founders of the 
enterprise. 

The primary object was to furnish a borne for children of 
Seventb-day Adventist parents, as at the time of its erection 
there were several such left orphans and in great need of help. 
As the family increased, however, others were received, until tbe 
children of the church were a small minority. There was no 
color line drawn, and one colored child was among the earlier 
inmates. Children under twelve years of age only were received. 

It was tbe purpose of the managers of the Home to keep the 
children in tbe custody of the Medical Missionary Board until 
they were of age, and to give them tiiorongh training in indus- 
trial lines. The children are taught to assist in the domestic 
work and in gardening. A garden and fruit field are connected 
with the Home, 

Tbe funds of the Home have not heen sufficient to maintain a 
lai^e family, so very few of the many applicants have been re- 
ceived. The family now numbers ten children, more than half 
of whom are under four years of age. 

Another consideration that has limited the size of the Home 
family is the fact that the Timour Hall estate having been sold, 
it was deemed advisable to sell the Home also, and locate else- 
where. The family of children and their caretakers at present 
occupy a rented house. The amount received from the sale of 
the Home was sufficient to erect a suitable building to accommo- 
date tlie enterprise, and the Association hopes soon to build again, 
and to enlarge their facilities for caring for destitute little ones. 
LUW) 
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THE CAUFORNU ORPHANS' HOME. 



Tbis iDstitution, located at Oakland, Cal, was establislieil 
early in 1896, as an outgrowth of tbe Christian Help work in 
that city. The workers found ao many homeless and destitute 
children that a shelter for them seemed imperative, and a per- 
manent organizatiou was eSected, cralled the "Friends of the 
Homeleaa." Their object was to provide Christian homes for 
homeless children, where they might be trained for usefulness; 
but with no place to keep them till such homes could be found, 
the society soon realized that their work was greatly crippled. 

Matters were brought to an issue by having a family of seven 
children, from fourteen years old down to two weeks, thrown upon 
their hands. A building was speedily sought and found, fur- 
nished by the friends of the enterprise, and the work thus 
launched. 

Since the organization of the Home, the children have been 
Quder the care of those who have had a course of training in the 
Missionary Mothers' School connected with the Haskell Home in 
Battle Creek, Mich., and who have introduced, as far as possible, 
the same general methods of care and training. 

Since the lieginning of the work, some sixty children have 
been nnder care and observation, not all, however, having been 
in the Home, Permanent homes have been found for thirty chil- 
dren, who have l>ecn located at various points, from Sisaons in 
the north to San Diego in the south, and the State of Nevada on 
the east. Liberal donations in the way of clothing, food, bed- 
ding, and household furniture have been received from churches, 
Sabbath -schools. Christian Help bands, and individuals. Many 
substantial donations have been received from business men in 
Oakland and vicinity, who are interested in the good work. Tbe 
donations from the Sab bath- schools and churches to date show 
that four hnndred and twenty-one dollars has been given by 
them to this good work. 
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The manager of the Home writes as follows respecting the 
present condition of the work : — 

Letters of inteose interest are received every day, some presenting 
needy cases, Others telliog of some happy home that can make room 
tor another member. Encouraging lines telt us we may expect help 
by donations of fruit, clothing, etc. We are always pleased to have a 
word from those whose homes are now blessed by the presence of 
our little ones. People are awakening to our pressing needs; the 
worl4 is forward ; and we are of good courage. 

It is gratifying to note that the success of this new humani- 
tarian enterprise has, from the start, been very satisfactory 
indeed, and it is to be hoped that it will receive the encourage- 
ment and financial aid from the friends on the Pacific Coast 
wliich its beneficent aims eo richly meiit. 
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THE RELIEF WORK. 



An important feature of the AsBociation and one closely con- 
nected witli the Haskell Home, is the Relief department This 
work is undertaken in the interests of orphan and destitute 
children, homeless aged persons, and the worthy sick poor. 
Although something had previously been done in this line of 
philanthropy, it was not until January, 1893, that the work was 
undertaken in an extensive and systematic manner. At this 
time l)oth the Gt>nd Health and the Medical Missii-nary began to 
give the use of several columns of space monthly to what is 
known as the Relief Department ; and throngh these mediums 
a large num^r of homclesss children have been provided for. 

Since the date mentioned, over sis hundred children have 
been reported as needing homes. Of this number 175 have been 
received into the Haskell Home, and a large number placed in 
good private families. 

We have reason to believe that the remaining children whose 
names have at different times been reported to us, have tieen 
properly provided for by fricntls who have become interested in 
them, either through our eiTorts in tlieir behalf or by other 
means, as correspondence bus usually been continued until the 
evidence was afforded that the child was satisfactorily cared for. 

Within the last two years 432 applications have been made 
for the admission of needy children to the Haskell Home. Uf 
tbe above number, seventy-nine were found fulfilling the condi- 
tions necessary to admit them to the Home, and forty-two have 
Iwen placed in good private families. When the case of a friend- 
less child is reported, an effort is made bo follow it up by corre- 
spondence until some proper provision is made for it. . 

There have also been reported to us 117 homeless aged per- 
sons, forty of whom have been received into the James While 
Memorial Home. 
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Great care is taken in the selection of homes for children. 
When a person makes an application for a child, a blank is sent 
to him to be filled out with necessary information in regard to 
his financial circnmstances, ability to care for a child, etc. It is 
required that the names of responsible persons as references be 
given. If upon receipt of the desired information the home 
proves a suitable one, the applicant is placed in communication 
with the person having charge of the child that is desired, and 
negotiations respecting the transfer of the child to its new home, 
its legal adoption, etc., are perfected by correspondence between 
the parties interested. After a home has thus been found for a 
child, his case is not lost sight of, but by the aid of correspond- 
ence at stated inten'als, a cai«ful record is made of his future 
history. In cases in which the home first selected is not found 
to be suitable for the child, another is found; thus by persevering 
efforts it is possible to find a home exactly adapted to the needs of 
every child. We believe there is a home waiting somewhere for 
every child that needs a home, and it is the purpose of this depart- 
ment of relief work to bring together the child and the home. 

Results of the Work. 

The results of the efforts put forth in this direction have been 
most encouraging, as is shown by the following extracts from 
letters received from both the foster parents and the children 
themselves : — 

The baby boy whom you entrusted to our care is doing nicely, and 
is a very sweet child. He is very bright, and is now nearly a year and 
a half old. He is such a comfort to us, and we all love him dearly. 
My heart goes out toward the poor homeless little ones, and I wish I 
could take in more. 

In regard to the little boy we have taken into our home, I would 
say that he is a nice healthy child. He is nearly eleven months old 
now, and weighs twenty pounds. If we had had a large number to 
choose from, we could not have found one to suit ua better. My wife 
had been in poor health for a number of years, and for this reason I 
did not think it best for us to adopt a child. However, she believed in 
the promise, i f thou '■ bring the poor that are cast out l4j thy house, 
thine health shall spring forth speedily; " and it was indeed verified in 
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het case, as ehe has not beea so welt for years aa since the baby came' 
We detjirc wisilum to bring him up right- 
Clifford has now been with ua eight months, and so nicely does he 
fit into our family that any one not acquainted with the facts would 
think thai he had always been with us. We love him dearly. He 
has not been homesick one day since he came to us, Ot course he has 
some faults, which we trust he will overcome, but he is not hard U> 
govern. We are glad to be able to do a little for the helpless and 
needy, and only wish that we might open our arms to'others just as 
worthy, and give them a home and Christian instruction. 

The little girl is well and happy, and we all love her dearly. She 
is a sweet child, and we could not think of parting with her. I wish 
all who have lonely homes would brighten them by taking in some 
poor homeless child, and thus be doing work for the Master at the 



Your kind inquiry after our little boy Is just received. He is well 
and happy. You would not know him, as he has grown so plump and 
rosy. He is such a busy little body, — never still unless asleep. We 
were getting seltlBh before he-came, and now we have something to do 
for one of Christ's little ones ; we feel that It is a good work. I only 
wish that we were able to take anoth'er, but at present we cannot. 

As mama is writing, I thought I would send you a few words, and 
let you know how I am getting along in my new home. I like it the 
best of any home that I ever had. I have been here nine months, and 
attended school six. I have learned a great deal since I came here. 
I thank you very much for getting my home for me. 

I am one of the little girls that you found a home for with Mrs. . 

I like my home very much. 1 have a missionary garden, consisting of 
^ bean patch and a row of onions. My little sister, Ave years old, also 
has a missionary garden. We do all the work ourselves. 

I thought I would write and tell you that I have reached my new 
home safely. I am going to school, and enjoy it very much. I have 
a good papa and mama and a very pleasant home. 

One week ago to-night our dear little boys came to us, and they are 
indeed nice, bright little fellows. They have a large place in our hearts 
already. It seems as though we had invited angels to our home, and 
we are so happy and thankful. It is our earnest prayer that we may 
have wisdom and strength to train these little ones for God. 
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The objects of the oi^anizatiou of Christian Help b&nds are 
as followB : — 

1. To relieve tbe sufferiDgs of the sick ; to supply the neces- 
sities of tbe needy by aiding them to help themselves, and by 
bringing their cases to the attention of those able to help them ; 
to comfort those in distress ; to uplift the fallen; and to bring 
a knowledge of Christ to the unconverted. 

2. To befriend the orphans and the fatherless, providing 
them, when necessary, with temporary homes, and sending in their 
names to the mani^ers of the Haskell Home or other of our 
orphanages. 

3. To assist those who may be in need Of skilled medical 
advice or care, by directing their attention to those of our sani- 
tariums which have departments for the treatment of the sick 
poor, or in such other ways as may be suited to individual 
cases. 

4. To aid in awakening among professed Christians a true 
missionary spirit by imitating the example of the Saviour, who 
"went about doing good," and especially by engaging in per- 
sonal effort in behalf of those who need special help. 

What Is Christian Help Work? 

This work is properly a branch of medical missionary work, 
although the workers are not called missionaries, nor tbe work 
distinguished as missionary work. It is called Christian Help 
work for the reason that every Christian ought not only to be 
wilting to help every other Christian, but any other human 
being who needs assistance. Every groan of a suffering human 
being, every cry of anguish from a bereaved mother's bleeding 
heart, every sob from the hungry, homeless child, every honest 
appeal from a poor, forsaken wanderer whom nobody owns, is 
God's voice saying to Christian men and women, "Here is work 
for you to do." 

[KB] 
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If we would be Cbristlike, we must do as Christ did. No 
man ever went to bim in distress and was turned coldly away; 
not one poor sufferer was overlooked; not one cripple passed by. 
How, then, can Christ's professed followers dwell in comfortable 
homes, warmly clad, abundantly fed, surrounded with luxuries 
of every kind, while other human beings, in God's sight just as 
precious, for whom Christ died, and for whom he labored while 
on earth, are lying in want, misery, and distress ? If all the 
sighs of the sorrowing, the moans of the afflicted, the groans of 
the suffering, the sobs of the heart-broken, — all the sad voices 
of distress aud sorrow which human hands might help, and hu- 
man sympathies might comfort, — could be heard rising out of 
the depths of the world's wretchedness and sorrow in one great 
wail of woe, would not every hand that is governed by a true 
Christian heart be reached out to do its part toward the relief of 
the suffering and the distressed ? 

Isaiah tells us that even fasting — real self-abnegation — 
does not consist simply in abstaining from bread, but in giv- 
ing bread to the hungiy; that it is not in afflicting one's own 
soul, but in satisfying some other afflicted soul. Isa. 58 ; 7- 
10. To those that do this, the prophet says : " Then shalt thon 
call, and the Lord shall answer ; thou shalt cry, and he shall say. 
Here I am." Elsewhere the same prophet says, "Hide the out- 
caste ; bewray not him that wanderetb. Let mine outcasts dwell 
with thee." Isa, 16:3, 4, It is evident that the all<merciful 
Father, has a special care for the afflicted and the outcast, the 
wanderer, the friendless, — those who are too often despised and 
utterly neglected. Some such unfortunate ones are to be found 
in almost every community. 

Why So Called ? 

The reasons why this name, " Christian Help work," was first 
adopted are these ; — 

1. It was considered desirable that the work should be car- 
ried on with the spirit of neighborly kindness, — the good Sa- 
maritan spirit ; that it should be a heart-to-heart work, — a work 
free from selfishness, secterianism, denominational zeal, or any 
other motive less pare than a desire to help one of Christ's little 
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ones, — a. desire to relieve, comfort, and bless, based solely oa 
buman sympathy and love to Qod. Such a work cannot be car- 
ried on aa sectarian work ; it mast be conducted as an individual 
work. The moment it becomes denominational w<n:k, and is rec- 
ognized as such, that moment it loses its character as disinter- 
ested benevolence, and becomes merely sectarian, and in a sense, 
perhaps, partizan ; and thus its influence for good is paralyzed. 
2. The second reason for using the term "Christian Help 
work" was the avoidance of any expression which would give the 
idea of charity or missionary work. In many of the large cities 
charity work of various sorts has assumed almost the character 
of a fad in some of the religious organizations. To "go slnm- 
luing" is, we fear, sometimes even looked upon as a sort of 
pastime or recreation, — a method by which to obtain a new 
sensation. The poor and needy classes have, in many districts, 
become thoroughly disgusted with this sort of effort, so that 
those who make a profession of being charity workers and pose 
as missionaries are often looked upon with suspicion and doubt 
as regards their sincerity. Christian Help work should be based 
upon the principles outlined in the parable of the good Samari- 
tan. When entered upon in the true spirit, this kind of work is 
always productive of most excellent results; the souls of those 
engaged in it are blessed, and those for whom they labor are 
helped. . 

The Motive of the Work. 

But the work must be sincere in its aim and purpose. To 
employ Christian Help work as a means of advertising or other- 
wise forwarding sectarian or denominational interests is to debase 
it and to destroy its influence. It is very easy to mistake de- 
nominational zeal or sectarian enthusiasm for a true missionary 
spirit. It is perhaps still easier for real missionary zeal and 
interest to degenerate into mere formalism and denominatioaal 
enterprise. To engage in Christian Help work for the mere pur- 
pose of making a display of good works, even though such a 
display might be thought to be the means of advancing some 
good cause, is not obeying the injunction given by the Mast«r, 
tQ "do good, and lend, hoping for nothing i^ain." Lake ^ ;35. 
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It is merely an ingenious method of advertising, tlie efflcieucy of 
which, however, is utterly lost as soon as the fact appears (as 
will sooner or later be the caae) that the real motive is not love 
to God or to one's neighbor, but devotion to a creed, a cause, a 
church, or to any other good or noble thing, but not genuine love 
for those to whom the help was given. 

It is held that Christian Help work, to be effective in 
the attainment of the object which it undertakes, and to be a 
blessing to those who engage in it, must be a heart-to-heart 
work, a spontaneous outflowing from the soul of the benefactor 
to that of the beneficiary. The helpless must be helped because 
they need help; the sorrowing must be comforted because they 
need sympathy ; the sick must be visited because a friendly hand 
is needed to soothe the aching brow or bind up a bleeding wound, 
and not for any ulterior object. 

Orgaalzatlon of the Worfc. 

Christian Help work is a branch of medical missionary work, 
in which every person who is disposed to help a needy brother, 
can participate. While some form of brganization is necessary 
for the most effective work, it is not essential. If circumstances 
are such as to render organization impracticable, each individual 
may go to work on his own responsibility, doing what he can as 
a good Samaritan to help those whom he may find fallen by the 
wayside. 

Organization for Christian Help work need not be compli- 
cated. Indeed, for effective work it should be as simple as 
possible, so that every worker may have an opportunity to 
respond individually to the generous impulses of his own 
heart The following plan of organization has been found 
most satisfactory and etflcient : First, let those who are desir- 
ous of engaging in this line of missionary effort associate 
themselves tt^ether in groups for the purpose of consultation, 
encouragement, prayer, and the apportionment of work. Such a 
band may engage in the work without special designation as to 
the kind of work to he done by individual members, except as re- 
gards the field of work ; that is, the neighborhood or territory for 
work should always be designated in order to avoid confusion. 
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Or the work may be divided into classes, such as " gospel work- 
ers," " mIssioDary Dureea," "mothers' helpers," "burden bear- 
ers," etc. One person must be designated as leader, who will 
aid in maintaining the orgaaization of the band, preside over 
weekly meetings, assist individual members as may be desirable, 
keep a record of the work done, make monthly reports of the 
same, and take charge of such moneys aa may come into the 
hands of the band. He must attend also to whatever business 
may need to be transacted, and keep in touch with the general 
work by means of correspondence with headquarters. 

Opportunities of Workers. 

In Christian Help work it is not expected that missionary 
nurses will undertake to assume the place of physicians, or to 
serve as professional nurses unless a special preparation has 
been received for such work. Indeed, the greatest cave mast be 
taken to avoid assuming responsibility which belongs to the 
physician or the professional nurse. The great evils liable to 
arise from the disregard of this principle are a sufficient reason 
for its mention here. A missionary nurse has, however, a great 
field for usefulness in visiting the sick, giving helpful sugges- 
tions respecting hygienic care, and affording temporary relief 
from pain by some simple application of water or other hygienic 
means, although even this should not be done without the con- 
sent of the physician, whRn the patient is under professional 
care. The missionary nurse should also be able to give helpfal 
suggestions respecting the hygienic care of a home, and of chil, 
dren, etc. In most instances the missionary nuree will be unable 
t« act as a constant attendant, but will undertake to accomplish 
as much as possible by frequent brief visits, and by giving help- 
ful instruction to patient and friends. 

Mothers' helpers may be of great service in aiding' sick 
mothers in the care of their families, securing assistance for 
them, and when necessary, instructing thtra in cleanly and 
healthful modes of housekeeping, in the care of their children, 
healthful cookery, and dressing, and whatever is conducive to the 
best welfare of the hou^hold. This work must, however, be 
carried on with much discretion, in order not to cause offense. 
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All members of Cbriatian Help bands will be expected to 
practise and promulgate tbe principles of health and temperance, 
and to endeavor to enlist the services of others in this philau- 
tbropic work. 

It is generally found better not to associate together too lai^e 
a number of persons in a band. Seven to ten persons constitute 
a good working force. Where a number of bands exist in the 
same church or the same community, it is best to oi^anize a 
Medical Missionary and Benevolent Association Auxiliarj', for 
which provision has been made by the International Medical Mis- 
sionary and Benevolent Association. 

Not infreqiiently the Christian Helper finds persons who are 
in need of financial assistance, or sympathy and help in manage- 
ment ; us, for example, a family that has been bereft of its 
mother, and the father left with several little ones, and obliged 
to toil daily to provide food for them. Tliis furnishes an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a Christian Help band to render invalu- 
able service in planning for the care of the bereaved little ones. 

It is to be regretted that a more systematic effort has not 
been made for the organization of bands in every church and 
every community which could be reached through the mSuence 
of this organization. Christian men and women everywhere 
gladly accept the plans and methods of work, as they are suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to give all an opportunity to enlist their 
energies. Comparatively few organized bands are at work, but 
quite a large number of persons have joined themselves together 
into volunteer bands for carrying forward the work ; and so 
the work has continued to grow and develop, notwithstanding 
the comparatively small effort which has been made to dissemi- 
nate its principles and to organize the work. 

Organized and VoluDteer Bands. 

Organized bands esist in tbe following places : — 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; Denver, Colo.; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ; Oakland, Cal.; Portland, Ore,; Healdsburg, Cal. ; 
So. Lancaster, Mass.; Keene, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Atalissa, 
low?; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Minneapolis, Minn. ; St. Paul, Minn. 
Volunteer bands are at work in the following places : — 
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Wamego, Kan. ; Fbiladelphia, Pa. ; Sliinglehouse, Pa. ; So. 
Monterey, Mich. ; Lakeview, MicL. ; Bandolph, N. Y. ; Grand 
Eapids, Mich. ; Washington, D. C. ; Cleveland, 0. ; Boulder, 
Colo.; Decatnr, Mich.; Sand Lake, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Vincland, N. J. ; Kansas City, Kan. ; Saginaw, Mich. ; Cai'thage, 
Mo. ; Ottawa, Kan. ; Caledonia, Mich. ; Madison, Wis. ; St. 
Johns, Newfoundland; Charlotte, Mich.; Leslie, Mich.; Alma, 
Mich,; Cincinnati, 0.; Newark, 0.; Allegan, Mich.; Norwalk, 
Cal. ; Stockton, Cal. ; Teanaway, Wash. ; Rutland, Vt. ; So. 
Haven, Mich. ; Arroyo Grande, Cal. ; A'lantic, Iowa; St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Baltimore, Md. ; Buffalo, N, Y, ; Napier, New Zealand; 
Nevada, Mo.; Concordia, Kan.; Kich Hill, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Memphis, Mich.; Chicago, W. S., III. 

We have reason to believe that many more volunteer bands 
are engaged in Christian Help work which have not reported to 
us. It is to be hoped that a better understanding of the nature 
of this work, and of the necessity tor a helpful and encouraging 
oversight of it by the Medical Missionary Association will soon 
lead to more thorough and active co-operation in bringing about 
the organization of bands, and promoting the general interests 
of the work. 

Christian Help Institutes. 

A very great interest in Christian Help work speedily 
developed everywhere after the announcement of the object and 
methods of this plan of missionary effort, as the result of which 
many calls were received for persons to organize Christian Help 
bands and give the necessary training and instruction to make the 
work successful. 

Three Christian Help institutes have been held at the Sani- 
tarium, each lasting from four to six weeks. These were held in 
the fall and winter of 1893, 18SI5, and 1896. 

All the members of these institutes have been engaged in 
practical Christian Help work, either in Battle Cruek or in connec- 
tion with the missions in Chicago and elsewhere, and some of 
them have already spent some time in organizing and directing this 
work in different States. The course of instruction includes Bible 
study, lessons in gospel work, mothers' and children's meetings, 
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kite lien -garden, dress refoi'm and dressmakiDg, cooking, domestic 
economy, physical culture, practical nursing, treatments, sanitary 
science, district work, organizing bands, etc. 

Lectures are given by the Sanitarium faculty, and the regular 
instructors in the various departments of the school work of the 
institution. Practical inork is also given in each of the branches, 
BO far as possible. 

Under this course of instruction the members of the institute 
arrange and systematize the experience they have already gained, 
supply that which they have found lacking; and with the spirit 
of God to aid them as they go out, we see blessed results from 
their labors. 

Practical Illustrations of Christian Help Work. 

The leader of a band reports the following case ; — 

A Tamily consisting ot father, mother, and seven children under 
fourteen y^ars of age. was visited, as we heard that their stock of 
potatoes And vegetables in the cellar had been frozen and lost. The 
father had had hemorrhage of the lungs, but uttered no word of com- 
plaint. Tlu'v had no idea of asking for help, though when it was 
offered, thej- gladly accepted it, for they were needy indeed. 

Another leader of a band reports as follows : -^ 

SL\erHl families of motherless children are being assisted, and the 
older ones instructed in thp care of the loungtr children and the 
home A sister in ont of our bands called at a house out day. and 
found a f^milj CDniiislin/ of father and mother and eight children at 
dinner I pon imiuirj she learned that the earnings of the father 
were not sultlcient (o pay rent and procure nen the necessities in 
food and clothing Th< sister ri turned home and began to visit her 
friends and nei„'hbors in the interests ot the familj and in a short 
time reC(,H(d inough to buy them a cow bhe went with Ihc band 
leader and her husband wh(n the cow was taken to the family, and 
said she was more than paid for hi r effort bj seeing' the joy of the 
children especiallj the httle three jear-old as he ran to and fro from 
the cow to the house to tell the babj of the good news 

A worker reports the following \erj pathetic cise — 

A joung woman with a babe a week old had been deserted by her 
husband, bhi, had come to the citj to obtain work, and was found 
crying in the depot one night, not knowing where to go, and with no 
money to pay for a night's lodging. A home was found for her, and 
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her almost naked babe supplied with clothiog, for which she expressed 
the deepest gratitude. 

Another worker reports tbe following case : — 

I found an English family consisting ot father and mother and little 
boy, who had formerly been well'to-do, but the hard times of the last 
few years had reduced them to iwverty. Upon inquiry I fouud tlial 
they hud had nothing to eat that day except a cup ut tea which a 
neighbor had given the mother for caring for her baby a short time, 
and that they had been without sufBcient food most of the time during 
the summer. ''When we get bread and tea, we think we are feasting," 
the mother said. They were very grateful for the assistance given 
them, and became greatly interested in the study of the Bible. Later 
the father found employment. 

One of the nurses reports the sad case of a womnn whom she 
found lying on the floor of a room in a tenement house in one of 
the poorest districta of a city. She was covered with a few old 
raga, the hot mid-day sun pouring in upon her, and an infant less 
than a day old lying by her side rolled up in a coarse sack. Some 
treatment was first administered to the mother, who was sutfering 
very much, and then the infant was relieved of its misery. Both 
mother and child dropped to sleep after being made comfortable. 
They received care and treatment until the mother was fully 
recovered and able to resume her work. 

Another pitiful case found by a member of the band w is that 
of a poor man who had been a cripple for many years. Upon 
-examination it was found that his foot was in a condition of almost 
incredible neglect. He lived with his aged father and mother, 
who were in destitute circumstances, and had suffered severely 
from the cold weather for lack of fuel. The band purchased a. 
stove for them, and provided them with fuel during the winter. 
As the band members continued to visit them, the crippled man 
became greatly interested in spiritual things, and asked many 
questions concerning the Bible. He was flnaJly converted, and, 
although a great sufferer, was always cheerful and happy. 

Summary of Work. 

The following summary of the work done by Christian Help 
bands within the last four years probably does not represent one 
fourth of the actual work done, as it has been found very diifi- 
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cult to get reports, even in cases of thoroughly organized and 
active bands : — 

Visits 44,483 

Hours of work '67.358 

Persons given assistiince 24,344 

Gospel conversations held 21,282 

Qarments distributed 24,563 

Cases under observation 7,906 

Cliitdren in classes 3,862 

Pages of reading- matter distributed 1,145,256 

Baaltetsof food diatributeil 9,430 

Donations S2,01 1.35 

It is impossible to estimate the full significance of the fore- 
going figures. For example, who can guess the meaning of 
forty-four thousand missionary visits ? Who can comprehend 
the blessedness of sixty-seven thousand hours spent in binding 
up human wounds and pouring the oil of sympathy into bleeding 
hearts ? Who can compute tbe gratitude of the twenty-four 
thousand persona who have been thus comforted and relieved ? 
Who can tell the number of souls who may have been rescued 
as the result of twenty-one thousand gospel conversations ? or 
the comfort represented by twenty-four thousand garments em- 
ployed in clothing the naked ? These figures represent but a few 
items in the labors of love in which tbe Christian helper engages 
as he follows in the footsteps of his Master, who went about do- 
ing good to others, though he himself had not where to lay his 
head. 

Here is work for every Christian man and woman, young and 
old, and even for boys and girls; for children as well as adults 
can act a useful part as Christian helpers. Those who have the 
will will find ways to work. 

Any one desiring information concerning this work may ad- 
dress Dr. J. H. Kellogg, or Medical Minsionary, Hattle Creek, 
Mich. 
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The history of this school is closely interwoven with that ot 
the Sanitarium itself. It grew out of the needs of the institu- 
tion, coupled with the educational idea, of which mention has 
already been made. If the sick were to be cared for, there must 
be nurses and other facilities provided for the work. If the 
work was to be done so as to bring the principles on which it 
was founded successfully before intelligent and thoughtful peo- 
ple, there must be care-takers instructed and trained to do the 
work scientifically. 

Something was done in educational lines long before the 
Training- School was establiahed. Much of that which is now 
recf^nized as established in rational medicine was then in its 
esperimental stage, but both physicians and helpers were firm in 
their faith in the principles underlying the work, and in the out- 
come of it, and they pressed earnestly on in the way that Provi- 
dence seemed to have marked out, i^ best they could. Much 
faithful and ex(«llent work was done even in the parly days of 
the enterprise and in spite of many inconveniences. 

As the work enlarged, it became evident that systematic 
education was necessary to provide efficient help in the various 
departments of the Sanitarium itself, as well as workers for 
the numerous lines of work growing out of the influence of 
the institution and the prop^ation of the principles repre- 
sented by it. 

Orttlii of the Training- School. 

The first systematic attempt at educational work was in the 
o^anization of the Sanitarium School of Hygiene, which was 
established in the fall of 1877, and continued very successfully 
for a number of years, the attendance numbering from thirty to 
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sixty students annually. Quite a number of the membeia of 
these classes have since become efiBcient medical missionaries. ' 

The first Nurses' Training -Class was oi^anized in 1883. The 
course was a short one — three months only, — and there were 
but two pupils in the class. The next course was lengthened 
to six months, and in 1884 a two-years' course was established. 
As the school became known, applications for entrance increased 
with each succeeding year ; and many were necessarily refused. 
The thorough course of instruction and the excellent facilities 
for practical work called many hither who came from varied 
motives; some from love of humanity and a desire to increase 
their capacity for service in God's work; others with a view to 
entering an occupation which would prove lucrative, and to which 
open doors were readily found by those who could secure the 
credentials of this institution. Many capable and excellent 
nurses of both classes have gone out from the school, and are 
doing good work. 

First Mlssionsry Nurses. 

In 1888 a class of volunteers was formed for a course of five 
years, the membera of which pledged to devote themselves to 
missionary work for that length of time under the direction of the 
Sanitarium Board, and received instruction in lines in advance 
of the regular training -classes. 

The accompanj'ing cut represents the original class. All of 
these save one, who has " fallen asleep," are still actively engaged 
in the work in which they thus enlisted, now nine years ago. 
One occupies a responsible position in connection with the 
Boulder, Colo., Sanitarium ; one has gone to assist in organiz- 
ing the work in the South Africa Sanitarium ; one is conducting 
an excellent work along hygienic lines in an Eastern city ; one 
holds the position of medical matron at the Sanitarium ; one has 
served faithfully as matron of our Home for the Aged since its 
establishment ; one is head resident of the Medical Missionary 
College Settlement, in Chicago ; and the youngest of the group 
is occupied with medical studies. 

In 1891 the Training- School for Nurses was converted into 
the Missionary' Training- School, constituting the first missionary 
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traming-school organized among Seventh-day Adventists. Up 
to that time any one of good moral character and good health 
was received into the school, and the required course of study 
was only two years. When the school was limited to those who 
wished to use their knowledge for missionary work alone, the 
required time of connection with the school was placed at five 
years, two years of this to be spent in reqnired study, with 
optional study later. 

At 6rst, this change resulted in great hardship to those upon 
whom fell the burden of caring for the sick in the institution, 
for the reason that the patronage of the institution increased 
very rapidly, while some little time elapsed before the number 
of persons desiring a preparation for the work of missionary 
nurses was sufficient properly to care for the large number of sick 
people requiring attention at the Sanitarium, without excessive 
taxation. Many were obliged to work far beyond their strength. 
On one occasion a nurse reported fourteen days' work of ten 
hours each in one week. But as the character of the work, its 
aims and purposes, became better known to those eligible to 
enter the class, the number of students increased, so that for 
several years past there has been no occasion for any one to be 
overtaxed. At the present time, although none are accepted at 
the school except those who feel that they have a call to devote 
their lives to medical missionary work, the number of persons 
applying for admission to the class is often more than can be 
received. 

With the beginning of the school year, Nov. 1, 1893, the 
regular course of study was rearranged and made to extend 
over the greater part of three years, including some of the 
advanced studies which before had been optional. 

Later a class was formed which combines the theoretical 
instruction of two years in one. This arrangement was made 
especially for the benefit of those whose field of labor had already 
been appointed, with a time of preparation too limited to admit 
of a longer course. It is needless to say that none can take this 
course bnt those whose education and mental training will 
enable them to do double class work. 

The regular Training- Class year begins with November 1, bnt 
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to accommodate those who are constantly joining the class 
through the year, a class has beeo organised this past year (1896) 
beginning with May 1. This is a convenience to those who enter 
too late for the fall class, and makes the instruction of the large 
and constantly growing school much easier. 

Requirements for Admission. 

The requirements for admission into the Sanitarium Training- 
School for Medical Missionary Nurses are: a good character, a 
Christian experience, good health, a fair education (the more 
complete the better), and a settled purpose to devote the life to 
missionary woilc under the direction of the Medical Missionary 
Board. Recommendations are required from some officer of -the 
church with which the candidate is connected, and some Con- 
ference officer known to the management. 

OenenU Plan of Instruction and Training. 

The Sanitarium Training- School is no exception to the rule 
that a certain amount of what is called domestic training is 
necessary before a nurse is passed on to her specific duties. It 
is needful that, she shall know how t« make beds and take care 
of her patients' rooms, as welt as give treatment. She must 
know how to prepare and serve foods nicely, to set a tray attract- 
ively, and numerous other things that go to make an ideal 
nurse, and without which her work for the sick must always be 
unsatisfactory. These things she leams in the preliminary 
weeks of chamberwork, caie of the halls, or work in the dining- 
or serving-room. She may also be called to the ironing tx)ard or 
sewing-room ; or if the nurse is a man, he may have to assist in 
cleaning carpets or moving furniture. Meantime the course of 
theoretical and practical instruction is going on ; and when the 
nurse is sent to the bath-room for actual work, he or she has 
already a fair idea of what is required, and the work with 
patients is not an experiment. 



During the first year of the course the nurses receive uniforms 
and books, besides board, room, and instruction, and are ev 
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pect«d to work full time. After the first year they receive a 
email salary. 

Outline of the Course of Study. 

The course of theoretical and text- book study is as follows : — 

FirM Year. — Bible; Missionary Study; Anatomy; Physiology 
and Hygiene; Surgical Nursing; Drills for Surgical Ward and 
Operating-room Work ; Practical Nureing ; Practical Hydrotherftpy ; 
Practical Applications of Massage and Faradic Electricity (bath- 
room course) ; Cooking (practical and theoretical) ; Electricity, 
with care of batteries; Therapeutics and Practical Application of 
Faradic Electricity. 

Second Year — Diseases and their Treatment ; Gynecology 
(ladies only) ; Obstetrical Nursing (ladies only) ; Massage (theo- 
retical and practical) ; Manual Swedish Movements (theoretical 
and practical) ; Bandaging ; Scientific and Healthful Cookery ; 
Physical Cultui'e ; Missionary Study; and Bible. 

Third Year. — Bible ; Missionary Study ; Electro-Therapeu- 
tics ; Management of Children's Diseases ; Nature, Cause, and 
Treatment of Diseases (advanced work) ; Manual Swedish Move- 
ments (advanced work) ; Mechanical Swedish Movementa ; Phys- 
ical Culture (review work) ; Medical Dietetics and Cookery 
(advance of first year). In this work the student goes into the 
Cooking- School kitchen and carries on a four to six weeks' course 
of responsible work, actually doing the cooking of the meals for 
the Hospital patients and surgical ward patients, including the 
baking of all kinds of breads, the making out of menus, etc. 

The course comprises an average of eight recitations weekly 
in test-book and other theoretical work. 

The practical training, which keeps pace with the theoretical 
instruction, is a very interesting part of the routine, and the 
thoroughness and careful attention to detail on the part of the 
instructors is especially noteworthy. The instruction is care- 
fully and naturally graded, as will be shown by the following 
course in practical work : — 

Firgt Year. — Domestic Work in various lines ; Bath-room 
Work ; General and Surgical Nursing of light and convalracent 
cases, etc, 
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Second Year. — Bath-room work ; General Nursing ; Surgical 
Nursing ; Fever Nursing; Obstetrical Nursing ; Manual Swedish 
and Massage Department. 

Third Year. — Manual Swedish Movements and Massif 
Department ; Mechanical Swedish Movements ; Test Breakfasts 
and Lavi^es ; Medical Office Work ; Electrical Department ; 
Anthropometry Department ; AssJBtants in Gymnasium Work ; 
Outside Nursing ; General and Sui^ical Nursing where special 
experience is needed ; Bath-room (in chaise of departments); and 
Missionary Work in the field. 

All nurseB are expected to answer to any emergency wherever 
and whenever needed. 

Surreal Training. 

The sui^ical work is an important feature of the Sanitarium ; 
therefore this department receives much attention in the Train- 
ing-School, and the practical drill ia very thorough. The prepa- 
ration and use of disinfectanta ; the preparation of instruments 
and the various appliances used in the operating-room ; the 
preparation of the patient's room, with all the details of getting 
a patient ready for each of the various operations usually per- 
formed; the care to be taken after the operation and during con- 
valescence, — all these points are carefully studied, and all that 
is possible of the procedures is gone through with in practi- 
cal drill. 

The class is taken in sections into the operating-room, 
where they go through all the evolutions of the operation which 
is the lesson for the day. They must become familiar with the 
instruments used in each case, and know the name and use of 
the different instruments, so that a nurse suddenly called upon 
to get them ready for a case will know, without special instruc- 
tion, what to get, what preparation is required, the nature and 
use of each instrument, and may be able to place them at 
once in the operator's hand. 

Another drill is the bandaging class. In this class, bandages 
of all kinds are applied for different supposed cases, the stu- 
dents practising on each other. 
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Bible Study and Religious Opportunities. 

The Bible study has come to be one of the most interesting 
features of the work. It is continued througli the entire course. 
The instruction is thoroughly practical, designed to enlarge the 
spiritual life and to deepen the experience of the students, and 
teach them how to work for others. The missiona'y study is 
designed to give the students an acquaintance with the history of 
missions, mission fields and methods, and missionary characters. 

The religious privileges of the institution are many. A half- 
hour at noon daily, except Sabbath, is set apart for religious 
service. It is occupied on two days of the week by section or 
department meetings, and on the other days by general meetings 
(prayer and social), a weekly missionary meeting, etc. This 
latter is of deep interest to the family. Letters from absent 
friends in mission fields are read, and addresses given by re- 
turned missionaries. 

The semiweekjy department meetings are devoted to an all- 
round preparation for Christian work in the institution. The 
students are taught to regard their entire work ;is a religions 
service. In the department meetings, students are not only 
instructed in the principles which underlie the work of the par- 
ticular department in which they are engaged, and the rules and 
regulations pertaining to it, but are encouraged to report their 
daily experiences in laboring for the relief of diseased bodies and 
sick souls. A iK>rtion of the time is devoted to prayer and testi- 
mony and to brief Bible study and such remarks by the leader 
as will be especially helpful to members of the department. 
These meetings are found to be extremely interesting and profit- 
able J and as the leaders meet together once a week with the 
superintendent and physicians in what is termed the general 
missionary committee, it is possible to know at once the real con- 
dition of the whole establishment, — to feel the spiritual pulse, 
so to speak, — and to lay such plans as shall by united effort 
be the means of promptly correcting any evils which may be 
developed in any quarter. Indeetl, tlie missionary committee 
and the department meetings held in connection with it have 
proved of inestimable value in promoting the spiritual interest 
and the missionary aims of the institution. 
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Sabbath aervicea are held weekly at the Saaitarium chapel, 
and after churub there is a Sabbath -school in the large gym- 
nasium. The Sanitarium Sab bath- school numbers nearly four 
hundred, of whom about one fourth are patients. 

AuxIItory Course of Practical Instruction In the Reld. 

Within the last few months arrangements have been made for 
conducting a training-school in connection with the Branch 
Sanitarium and the Medical Mission in Chicago. This couise 
of training at Chicago is largely of a practical character, and in- 
cludes the following : — 

At the Sanitarium and Settlement : different departments in 
turn. 

At the Mission (men only) : Laundry, Office, Dormitory, 
Kitchen, and in general charge, successively. 

At the Settlement: Conducting Women's, Girls', and Boys' 
Clubs, Kitchen- garden, Sewing and Cooking Classes. 

Study of other institutions, — hospitals, missions, settle- 
ments, prisons, etc., and visiting tenements, foreign quarters, 
etc. Dispensary work, and for lady nurses, obstetrical work. 

Gospel Work, Bible Studies, Gospel Talks, Study of the 
"Testimonies," Study of Health Piinciples and of the General 
Principles of the Work. 

There are now at the Battle Creek Sanitarinm thirty-eight 
graduated nurses, chiefly employed as heads of departments 
and medical matrons, with 231 student nurses in the training 
classes. Of the scores of students who have gone out from this 
school, 122 are at the pi-esent time actively engaged in the 
field. Of these some are connected with the Chicago Mission, 
some ore in foreign fields, some are connected with other sanita- 
rinms, and others scattered through the Southern and New Eng- 
land States at work for both the whites and the colored people. 

The Preparatory Department of the Training -School. 

In the spring of 1896 a one year's course preparatory to the 
Nurses' Course was oi^anized. This course embraces the elements 
of the ordinary English branches of study, and is especially 
designed for those who desire to enter the Missionary Nurses' 
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Training- School, but laok tlie necessary education, and are 
financially unable to meet the expense for board and tuition at an 
ordinary school. 

The instruction includes not only the English branches, but 
a course in manual training, embracing the elements of carpen- 
try, biacksmi thing, tin-working, shoemaking, and agriculture 
(or young men, and the science of cookery for both young men 
and women. The students are required to work six hours a day 
for board and instruction. This work consists of labor on the 
farms owned and managed by the institution, comprising more 
than five hundred acres of cultivated land, and in connection 
with the dairy, the health food manufactory, and the canning- 
factory, including domestic and other miscellaneous work about 
the Sanitarium. An opportunity is thus afforded for a large 
nnml>erof young people who are interested in the medical mis- 
sionary work, and are willing, to work their way while getting 
the necessary preliminary education. 

The hours for work and study are so arranged as to afford the 
students the best opportunity for both. During the year which 
has elapsed since the organization of this department, some forty- 
eight young men and women of estimable character, and . most 
earnest and teachable in disposition, have enjoyed its advanti^es, 
and have made the most creditable advancement under capable 
and enthusiastic teachers. It is found that the combination of 
manual labor and study in this manner in no way hinders the 
intellectual progress of the student, but is, on the contrary, con- 
ducive to the beat mental development. Some twenty 3-oung 
men are taking the Manual Training-Course. 

The above description of the Training- School for Missionary 
Nurses of the Battle Creek Sanitarium may serve in general as a 
description of the Training- School for Nurses connected with 
each of the principal sanitariums under the supervision of the 
International Medical Missionary and Benevolent Association, the 
instructors in these several schools having all received their 
training in the Battle Creek institution. 

Those desiring special information concerning this course of 
instruction may address Dr, J, H. Kellogg, or Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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This course was oi^aDized in December, 1889, for the pur- 
pose of traiuing young meu and womeii to go out as missionaries 
of the gospel of health, laboring in the capacity of teachers of 
dietetics in connection with schools, as lecturers on subjects 
pertaining to health and temperance, and as instructors in the 
principles of physiologic and hygienic living wherever they 
might find opportunities. 

The first year only two regular pupils were enrolled, although 
the number of persons present at the daily sessions of the class 
was between forty and fifty. Each year the membership in- 
creased until, at the end of four or five years, thirty or forty 
persons were in regular attendance during the six months of the 

The course included, in addition to text-book work in phys- 
iolf^y and hygiene, the study of the Bible, Bible hygiene, 
domestic sanitation, the physiology of exercise, gymnastics, 
hygienic cookery, healthful dress, management in emergencies, 
the use of simple remedies in the cure of the sick, Christian 
Help work, and other allied topics. Two hundred and twenty 
persons received this course of instruction, many of whom, after 
completing it, entered upon a more extended course of study in ' 
the Missionary Nurses' Class ; while a few engaged in the study 
of medicine, and having since graduated, are now practising in 
our various sanitariums. 

Much enthusiasm was manifested in this class, and Us oi^an- 
ization really marked the beginning of a revival of interest in 
hygienic subjects. The course was discontinue*! at the end of 
five years, the instruction being incorporated with that given in 
other classes, so that the necessity for the special coarse first 
outlined no longer existed. 
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THE MISSIONARY MOTHERS' TRAINING-SCHOOL. 



The importance of the work of the mother in the physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual training of children has within 
recent years received a much larger share of attention than 
formerly. The idea that a mother is wholly qualified for her 
work through the promptings of the maternal instinct is being 
universally recognized as a fallacy among educators and those 
who have given thought to this important subject. Within the 
last generation a world-wide interest has been awakened in the 
study of child culture and of the child nature, through the genius 
of Froebel, Pestalozzi, and their disciples ; and at the present 
time there are no educational questions more earnestly discussed 
than those which lead lo the methods whereby the child may be 
surrounded by such conditions as will secure to it at the same 
time the most symmetrical and enduring physical development, 
the broadest intellectual culture, and the attainment of those 
qualities of mind and heart which are the characteristics of the 
noblest Christian manliood and womanhood. No mother can be 
realty "properly qualified for her work without a clear comprehen- 
sion of the physiological facta which underlie the unfolding of 
the child's life, and at least a general knowledge of the order in 
which the various faculties naturally present themselves for cul- 
ture and training, so that she may know how to co-operate with 
nature intelligently and efficiently. 

The purpose in the organization of the Missionary Mothers' 
Training- School was a double one : — 

1. To give to mothers who appreciate the dignity and respon- 
sibility of their work, and who desire a special training as a 
preparation for the care and training of children, an opportnnity 
of receiving a course of training under the instruction of those 
who have had large opportunities for gaining information and 
experience in relation to this subject. 

[128] 
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2. To provide for the large family of little ones in the Has- 
kell Home, trained foster mothers, who by their superior knowl- 
edge and training may be able to counteract as far as possible 
the evils resulting from a lack of proper training in the earliest 
years of life. 

The students have before them a wide field from which to 
choose. Some will undertake Uie training of the Home families, 
remaining connected witli this Home or going to others. Some, 
after gmduating, will enter upon work in city missions, teaching 
the children, whom they gather in from the streets, a better way 
of living, leading them to the true Source of life, and through 
the bond of mutual interest in the children succeed in reaching 
and helping the parents. Others will caiTy the principles and 
methods here acquired to far-away lands, incorporating them 
in various ways into the several linos of missionary effort in 
which they may engage. 

It will be readily seen that much of the work lies directly 
within the province of young or unmarried women, as well as 
mothers. Indeed, young women who have tact with children are 
often the most successful members of the Missionary Mothers' 
Class. 

Those who have taken this training highly appreciate it, 
and have found it one of the most helpful of resources in the 
general missionary work. 

There is a great and broadening field of work before the 
missionary mother. In every city and every community there 
are neglected little ones whose eternal destiny will probably be 
fixed by the environment of their early hves, and who are 
almost certain to grow up wretched, shiftless, morally indifferent, 
worthless members of society, if not absolute criminals, unless 
rescued by the kind efforts of some missionary mother. 

In the southern part of the United States there are great 
fields of opportunity for missionary mothers in the instruction of 
poor ignorani negro mothers by means of mothers' meetings, 
cooking-schools, and health classes, as well as by the oi^aniza- 
tion of missionary work for their unfortunate children. In the 
North, even in the larger cities, a good opportunity exists both 
among the rich and the poor. Many wealthy mothers who have 
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heretofore left the care of their children largely to ignorant 
servaate, aie beginning to appreciate the mother's privilege and 
opportunities, and to inquire earnestly after a itnowledge whereby 
they may secure to their children a good physical development 
as well as aid them in forming such characters as will save them 
from the contaminating influences which surround them. There 
are hundreds of young men and women of mature age, both 
married and unmarried, who might with great profit receive the 
instruction afforded by this interesting course. 



t ot Study. 

The course of study as at present arranged covers two years, 
and includes instruction upon the following subjects ; — 

The Care of Infants ; Contagious Diseases and Their Care ; 
How to Administer Simple Treatments ; Sloyd, Sewing, and Knit- 
ting ; Kitohen-garden ; Kindergarten ; Character Building -, 
Study of Child Nature ; Nature Studies ; Hygienic Cookery ; 
Physical Culture, and other topics bearing on the work of moth- 
ers and all who have the care of children. 

The course of instruction is made eminently practical in all 
its various branches. In the classes of the school the " mothers," 
or caretakers, make a thorough preparation for their work by the 
careful study of such subjects as child -training, character build- 
ing, physical care of the children, the correction of faults, and 
allied subjects. For this the Haskell Home affords most ex- 
cellent opportunities, as it is without doubt one of the most 
completely equipped institutions for the training and education 
of young children that has ever been oi^anized. Its nursery, 
kindergarten, primary and intermediate classes in the Home 
school, and the classes in paper, pasteboard, wood, and sewing 
sloyd, and other elementary branches of manual training, to- 
gether with opportunities for physical culture and practical 
experience in bearing responsibility in the care and direction 
of children under the conditions of a real home life, enable the 
pupil mother to make a practical application of the principles 
with which she becomes familiar in the class studies and mothers' 
councils, and to make these principles thoroughly her own by 
means of daily personal experience. 
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The instruction is given by those who have been specially 
iitted for the work by previous study said training. The lessons 
on the physical care of children in ijoth health and disease ai^ 
given by the physicians of the Sanitarium faculty ; those in 
kindei^arten, kitchea-};arden, sloyd, cookery, physical culture, 
etc., by those who ttave been trained in the best schools, and who 
make these several lines their specialty. 

Mrs. E. E. Kellogg supervises the work of the school, and 
personally gives the didactic instruction. Both lectures and 
practical lessons are given in the different lines. 

Requirements for Entrance. 

The requirements for entrance are the same as for the Nurses' 
Class : — 

1. Good moral character, with satisfactory recommendations. 

2. Good health. 

3. Sufficient education to do justice to the studies included 
in a fair English education. The better the education, the more 
mental work can t>e accomplished, and the more benefit will l>e 
received from the classes. 

The student who works five hours a day through the year is 
entitled to all the privileges of the class, — use of tools, etc. 
Those who desire to pay in work for Ixiard and room also, can 
do so by working full time. For the second year a small salary 
is paid those who work full time. 

The school is under the general supervision of the Interna- 
tional Medical Missionaiy and Benevolent Association, and the 
students are expected to work under its direction after finishing 

Those desiring further information concerning this course may 
address Dr. J. H. Kellogg, or Medical MUiionary, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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THE AMERICAN MEDICAL MISSIONARY COLLEGE 
AND MISSIONARY PHYSICIANS. 



July 3, 1895, the American Medical Missionary College 
was incorporated, under the laws of the State of Illinois. It is 
located at Jfoa. 2-4 and 26-28 College Place, Chicago, III 
(Office, 28 College Place,) 

Prior to the incorporation of the American Medical Mission- 
ary College, the education of physicians had been chiefly under 
the management of the Board of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
and quite a number, through the encouragement received from 
this board or individual members of it, had obtained a medical 
education by attending lectures at leading medical colleges, 
taking additional studies at the Sanitarium during vacation peri- 
ods. Of such students there are, at the present time, nineteen 
attending lectures at various medical schools, nearly all of whom 
had begun the course of study before the organization of the 
American Medical Missionary College. ■ 

Ob)ecU of the College. 

This institution was organized and incorporated for the accom- 
plishment of purposes which cannot be so well attained in the 
ordinary medical school as in an institution organized and 
planned- with special reference to the work of the medical 
missionary. The objects of the American Medical Missionary 
College may be stated as follows : — 

1. To give the student a thorough scientific medical education 
in no way inferior to that received at the best medical colleges 
of this country, and at the same time to give such direction to 
his studies as will especially prepare him for medical missionary 
work, particular attention being given, in therapeutics, to prac- 
tical training in the use of massage, electricity, hydrotherapy, 
and other natural and physiological measures, a thorough knowl- 
[laoi 
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edge of which is of the highest importance to the missionary 
physiciaD. 

'L To give the Btudent, in conuevtion with this thorough 
medical coarse, such a course of Biblical and missionary stady 
is nil) farniah him the double qualification required in the capac- 
ity of a missionary physician. 

3. To give the student auch opportunities for obtaining a 
practical experience, not only in medical work, bat also in 
methods of utilizing medical knowledge and skill in missionary 
eaterprisca, as will fit him to enter at once upon active uaefnl- 
ness in the medical missionary field, when called upon to do so. 

Besides affording the general advantagea of other first-class 
medical colleges, — thorough courses of study, a medical li- 
brary, commodious buildings, well-equipped laboratories, — this 
College is able to offer those desiring a training for medical 
missionary work, the following special advantagea : — 

1. Through the co-operation of the managers of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, the atudents are given an opportunity to 
acquire a practical knowledge of the various branches of phys- 
iological medicine while pursuing their course, thus becoming 
practically familiar with the application of Swedish movements, 
massage, the various departments of physical culture, and gen- 
eral and sui^ical nursing. Opportunities are also given students 
to become thoi-oughly acquainted with the methods of latroratory 
research by practical experience in connection with the Labora- 
tory of Hygiene of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

2. Unequaled facilities for clinical instruction are afforded 
by the opportunity given students to act as surgical assistants 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium during their course of instruc- 
tion, and to do practical work in various medical lines in con- 
nection with the several dispensaries maintained by the Medical 
Missionary and Benevolent Association in Chicago. The out- 
door department of the dispensary work in Chicago, including 
ttie outdoor obstetrical clinics, affords unlimited opportunity 
for practical experience in these lines. 

3. A course of missionary and Bible study is carried on in 
connection with' the medical course, to give the student a mis- 
sionary as welt as a medical preparation for his work. 
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4. Students who are under the Biipervieion of the Board of 
the latemational Medical Missionary and Benevolent Association 
are given opportunity to meet the expenses of room and lx>ard 
in practical medical work while attending the school, thus 
making it possible for many to take the course who otherwise 
coiild not do so. 

5. Only a limited number of students are received each year, 
80 that classes are no larger than will admit of the individual 
instruction necessary to the most thorough and efficient training. 

6. The American Medical Missionary College is a Christian 
institution. No students are received except those who have 
dedicated their lives to medical missionary work, and are under 
the supervision of some properly constituted missionary board. 

7. The institution, although Christiau, is not sectarian, but 
is intensely evaugelical. Sectarian doctrines are not included 
in its curriculum. 

Requirements for Admission. 

The Board of Trustees take an active part in the management 
ot the American Medical Missionary College, and personally con- 
sider the case of each applicant. The following rules respecting 
i-equirements for admission are strictly adhered to : — 

1. The candidate must not be under twenty years of age, and 
must present a physician's certificate of soundness of health and 
constitution. 

2. Satisfactory evidence must tie presented t« the Board that 
the candidate is naturally adapted to medical missionary work, 
and that be has had such an experience as prepares him to enter 
upon the special work of preparation for it. 

3. Satisfactory examinations must he passed in Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Literature, both English and American, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, History, and 
Latin ; or certificates of study from standard schools will be ac- 
cepted in lieu of an examination. 

Courses of Instruction. 

The course of instruction covers four college years of forty 
weeks each. During the first two years of the course the chief 
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eul)jtcts of study are Anatomy, Physiology, ChcmiBtry, Bac- 
teriology, and other medical and collateral scienceB, the object 
of which is to lay a thorough foundation for the practical and 
clinical instruction of the succeeding years, and for the practise 
of rational medicine upon the high level which has been attained 
by modern scientific research. 

The morning hours are used for lectures and recitations ; the 
afternoon for laboratory and demonstration courses and clinics. 

Opportunity for training in missionary work is afforded in 
connection with the Workingmen's Home and the College Settle- 
ment in Chicago, in conducting evangelical meetings in various 
localities, and in work for all classes, men, women, and children. 

Library. 

Through a generous gift of books by Dr. B. B. Brashear, of 
Cincinnati, 0., and of the sum of $2000 by Abner Case, of 
New York, tbe nucleus of an excellent library has already been 
formed, in which may be found a well- catalogued list of such 
medical works as are necessary and useful for reference, together 
witb tjie leading medical periodicals published in English, Ger- 
man, and French. 

Board of Trustees. 

J. H. Kellogg, M. D., President. A. R. Henry, Treasurer. 
L. Mo Coy, Secretary. O. A. Olsen. 

J. H. Morrison. 

Those desiring further information may address Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, or American Medical Missionary College, Battle Creek, 
Mich, 
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THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF 
SCIENTIFIC COOKERY, 



One of the fundamental principles of the Sanitarium and its 
work is refonn in diet. To eat to live rather than to live to eat 
is one of the essentials of right living. A large proportion of the 
cases which come to the Sanitarium for treatment are either 
directly or indirectly suffering as the result of wrong habits of 
eating, and indigestion is the most frequent complication in other 
cases. Under these conditions it was most natural that a system 
of healthful cookery should follow in the wake of other scientific 
investigations. 

In the summer of 1883, Mrs. E. E. Kellogg established an 
experimental kitchen, in which the preparation of food for the 
table was made a matter of thorough scientific research. The 
results of this study have been to evolve not simply a number 
of recipes for palatable and attractive dishes, but also scientific 
combinations of food, in which the different food elements are 
carefully proportioned as adapted to the needs of the several 
tissues of the body which they are designed to renew. Flesh 
foods of all kinds, also condiments, are excluded from this 
system of cookery. 

After several years' successful experience the first olaas in 
cookery was organized in 1890 with twenty-flve members, who 
made a scientific study of the subject of dietetics, — the needs of 
the system, the elements of nutrition contained in various foods, 
their digestibility, etc., as well as the best manner of preparing 
them. The instruction then, as now, was given in a series of 
lectures, with a course of practical instruction. A large propor- 
tion of this class have made most excellent use of the knowledge 
thus gained, as lecturers and teachers of dietetics and healthful 
cookery. 
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From the small experimental kitchen conducted by Mrs. Kel- 
Ic^g the work has iQcreased to mnmmoth proportions. When the 
Hospital was built, in- 1888, a department wa£ fitted up for this 
purpose, and in this Mrs. Kellogg continued her work of scien- 
tific research and instrnction. When the work of the first class 
had demonstrated beyond a doubt the possibility of training 
efficient demonstrators of the system, another room was fitted 
up with tables, gas-stoves, etc. , for class practise, and the base- 
ment of the Hospital, which until the building of the Nurses' 
Home had been used as dining-room, kitchen, and storerooms 
for the large family of helpers, was, early in 1895, fitted up to 
meet the increasing demands of the school. The class and 
lecture-room is furnished with long rows of stationary tables or 
counters, where a class of thirty-three people can practise at 
once. The space devoted to each pupil contains, below the 
table surface, a kneading- board, a drawer containing various 
small utensils, and below these, a compartment for the larger 
ntenstls used in the class practise. On the table surfa<!e is a 
gas cooking-jet, for each pupil, with an oven for baking. 

Thus equipped with a well-furaisbed miniature kitchen, the 
papil is taken through all the lessons of cookery, bread-making, 
cooking of grains, vegetables, fruits, desserts, etc., carrying out, 
under the eye of the teacher, the theoretical instruction given in 
the lectures. 

The practical and the experimental work are carried on in the 
kitchen and other rooms adjoining. In these rooms those who 
have taken the four months' course previously described pass 
through a practical course of five weeks, which is spent in ma- 
king bread and preparing the meals for the large Hospital family 
and the surgical ward, with the>special dishes which are called 
for from time to time for various purposes, and making experi- 
ments on food materials gathered from all quarters of the globe. 

Every nu^se, man and woman, takes the Cooking-School 
Course as part of the training, and it is considered an oppor- 
tunity of the greatest practical value. 

Another interesting feature connected with the Cooking-School 
is the opportunity of assisting in the instrnction of Sanitarium 
patients. Not a few people of wealth and culture, having expe- 
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rienced at the Sanitarium table the benefits of healthful diet, 
become deeply interested in the subject of hygienic cookery. 
An address, illustrated by attractive samples of the foods which 
form the special subject of the hour, is given in the Sanita- 
rium parlor each week ; and the patients are also made welcome 
at the food demonstrations held several evenings each week in 
the cooking- school rooms. Not content with this, many of the 
patients who are suflBcicntly recovered to admit of it, spend 
what time tbey can spare from their treatments in the class- 
room, taking lessons in cookery, that they may, on their return 
home, continue the l^gienic diet that has proved bo lai^e a 
factor in their recovery. Not infrequently gentlemen who are 
patients at the Sanitarium send for their wives to come long 
distances to learn the principles of healthful cookery taught in 
the Sanitarium Cooking -School, All instruction in this school is 
gratuitous both to patients and to those who are willing to give 
their time in preparation for field work as instructors in cookery 
and dietetics and in connection with our schools and colleges. 

It is difficult to estimate the iufiuence of the Coo king- School as 
exerted through the pupils who go out from it. Though Ibe 
majority of tbem thus far have been especially trained as nurses, 
and intend to follow that profession, their knowledge of cookery 
is often brought into requisition, and many of tbem are called 
upon to give instruction iu dietetics and healthful cookery in the 
families in which they nurse, and to conduct classes in cookery, 
either in small circles or at camp-meetings. Through their in- 
structions the dietetic habits of single families and sometimes 
portions of a. community have been radically changed, to say 
nothing of the more extensive infiuence of the efforts made at 
public gatherings. 

The principles of hygienic living are thus carried by teachers 
of dietetics, and by patients and nurses, to every part of this coun- 
try, and even to other countries. Many letters received from 
those who have been pupils in the school show that they are 
making good use of the instruction given here. 

Those desiring further information may address Mrs. E. E. 
Kellogg, or Sanitarium Training- School of Cookery, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH 
FOOD COMPA^TY. 



Eaklt in 1877, the managers of the Battle Creek Saiiitariam 
began the manufactare of health foods. The flrat product intro- 
duced was that now commonly known as "granola, " This new 
food soon established itself in the confidence of the public, and 
has steadily grown in favor, antil at the present time it is manu- 
factured and sold by the car-load. 

From time to time various other products have been added, 
nntit forty-two different kinds of foods, including numerous 
varieties of crackers, b^cuits, and packaged foods, are now made 
and offered for sale in the leading cities of tbe United States. 
The facilities, which at first consisted M nothing more than a 
common brick oven, have been gradually increased, until at the 
present time three factories are required to supply the growing 
demand. One of these is devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of a cereal substitute for coffee ; another is wholly devoted 
to the manufacture of breads ; while the third, a large, new 
structure, equipped with the most modem machinery of every 
description useful in this line, is devoted to the manufacture of 
granola, crackers, biscuits, glut«n, and other special preparations. 

The latest addition to this department is a complete milling 
establishment with a new and improved system, by which is 
manufactured flour greatly superior in quality to anything which 
has heretofore been made. The various cereal products of this 
department are, at present, made almost wholly from this flour. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Company is not 
conducted as an ordinary commercial businesB, but is carried on 
as a practical means of diffusing health principles in relation 
to diet, thus acting as :'n auxiliary to the Sanitarium in a 
double sense, not only furnishing the liest foods for its family 
of more than one thousand persons, but annually sending out 
into all parts of the United States and to foreign countries, mill- 
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iODB of packages of health foods, each of which acts as a prac- 
tical miasionary of health principles. 

During the past year this department has employed twenty 
E^nts, or food demonstrators, who have visited various points in 
the United States, not simply to make sales for a salable product, 
bnt to present the value of pure foods and the superiority of 
a well-chosen, well-prepared vegetarian dietary over one consist- 
ing of flesh foods, condiments, tea and cofTee, and other unwhole- 
some articles. These demonstrators, having received training in 
the Sanitarium School of Cookery and in the research laboratories 
of the institution, are well prepared to give the reasons for 
their recommendation of wholesome foods in the place of un- 
wholesome ones, and prove themselves most efficient agents in 
the diffusion of health principles. During the year 1896, exhi- 
bitions were given in many of the principal cities of Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, lilinoia, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, New York, 
Connecticut, and Massachnsetts, and before many medical asso- 
ciations, and at numerous Pure Food Exhibits. Demonstrators 
are permanently located in New York City; Boston, Mass. ; Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Minneapolis, Minn. ; and Chicago, 111. Foods are 
shipped to many foreign countries, including Great Britain, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Africa, India, China, Australia, and 
the South Sea Islands. 

The demand for health foods is rapidly increasing. At the 
present time, two of the three factories of the company are 
obliged to run night and day to keep up with orders. The 
orders received and filled during the first ten days of 1897 
amounted to more than forty tons. The sales of this depart- 
ment during 1896 (^gregated more than 1150,000. 

The earnings of this department, 'while not taige, owing to 
the low price at which the foods are sold, compared with the 
cost of their manufacture, are still considerable, usually amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars annually. The total earnings 
of this as well as of other departments of the Sanitarium, are 
devoted to the charitable and philanthropic work of the insti- 
tution, and to making necessary improvements. 

Those desiring further information may address Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Health Food Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Undek the above name the Battle Creek Sanitarium has for 
many years conducted quite an extensive pubiishing business. 
This work began in the publication of the Health Reformer in 
1866. Soon after the changing of the name to Good Health, the 
publishing work was enlarged, and after a few years developed into 
quite an extensive printing organization, with a large corps of 
employes. The plant was destroyed by fire in June, 1891. 
Although the loss was covered by insurance, the office was not 
reopened, on account of the rapid development of other branches 
of the institution and the multiplication of still others requiring 
attention. The publishing work was continued, however, the 
printing toeing done at other offices in the city. 

The Good Health Publishing Company issues at the present 
time the following journals: the Good Health, with a circulation 
of about seven thousand; the Medical Muswnarj/, with a circu- 
lation of five thousand; the Modern Medicine, with a circula- 
tion of five thousand; the Gosj^el of Health, circulation five 
thousand. In addition to these monthly publications, the Qood 
Health Publishing Company issues health and temperance tracts 
on various subjects, social purity leaflets, and bound volumes on 
health subjects. 

The journals and other publications of the Good Health 
Publishing Company have found their way into many thousands 
of homes, not only in the United States, but in all parts of the 
civilized world. These publications are the silent messengers 
which go out && forerunners of the living missionary, proclaiming 
the gospel of health. 

Throngh the medium of Good Health, a knowledge of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium and its work has been brought to many 
thousands who have thus been led to avail themselves of its 
benefits, and to place themselves under the infiuence of this 
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institution, whicii experience tias eliown to be so effective fot 
the healing of mental and moral ills. While the journal ia in 
no sense a mere advertising sheet or a mouthpiece for the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, the influence of it and the various tracts and 
books which have been sent out in connection with its circulation 
h&s been steadily in the interests of the Sanitarium work through 
the education of the public in the principles of hygienic nnd 
medical reform. 



* 
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PERIODICALS AND PUBUCATIONS. 



From the begiDning of tiie inovement now represented by the 
Medical Missionary and Benevolent Association the educational 
idea has been one of its leading features. Even before the first 
sanitarium, then known as the Health Reform Institute, now the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, was fairly launched, the publication of 
a health magazine, called the Health Reforme.r^ was begun, the 
first issue of this magazine appearing in August, 1866, a month 
before the Health Institute was opened, and several months be- 
fore the legal organization of the work. 
Hagazlnes. 

The Health Reformer was a sixteen page monthly devoted to 
a simple exposition of the laws of health, and designed for the 
instruction of the laity. Simply written articles on health sub- 
jects were contributed by Elder and Mrs. White, Elders R. F. 
Cottrell, J. N. Andrews, J. H. Waggoner, and others. Dr. H. S. 
Lay, the first medical director of the Health Institute, was also 
the first editor of the new journal. Two years later it was 
enlai^ed to twenty pages, and conducted by an editorial com- 
mittee. 

In 1871 Elder James White took editorial charge of the 
magazine, and in 1873 it was enlarged ta thirty-two pages. 
The page has been sometimes larger,- sometimes smaller, but the 
number of pages has since that time remained the same, up 
to 1897. 

In July, 1874, the name of Dr. J. H. Kellogg, who had been 
carrying the work of assistant editor for a year or more, ap- 
peared on the title page as editor of the magazine. In 1879 the 
title of the magazine was changed from the Health Reformer to 
Good Health, which latter it has retained up to the present. The 
character of its work has not been changed during all th«ie 
years, the fundamental principles having remained the same, 
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though the methods have kept pace with the advance of scientific 
research, and the scope has greatly widened. 

Through its pagea instruction has been given on dietetics, 
healthful cookery, healthful dress, ventilation and how to malte 
healthful homes, the treatment of simple diseases, how to give 
simple hygienic treatments, the care of the aiek and the sick- 
room, care of infants, care of children both physically and 
morally, and numerous other topics relating to the health and 
happiness of the individual and the family. In the cmsade 
against alcohol and tobacco it has always been well to the front; 
and embracing other reforms as it has, its temperance platform 
has been a wide one. In the thirty-two years since its establish- 
ment it has issued upwards of ten thousand pages of matter, 
every line of which has been prepared with an earnest desire for 
the moral and physical advancement of humanity. 

In IS74 was issued "A Family Health Almanac or Annual," 
which, besides the usual information contained in such publica- 
tions, was filled with important instruction on health subjects. 
For some nine years it formed a very attractive annual publica- 
tion for the promulgation of health principles. 

In July, 1885, another health publication, the Pacific Health 
Journal, was started at St. Helena, Cal. This journal con- 
tained twenty or more pages of reading-matter on health and 
temperance subjects, and was under the editorial chaise of Elder 
J. H. Waggoner. It has passed through several hands editorially 
in the twelve years of its existence, having for the past several 
years been conducted by W. H, Maxson, M. D., medical superin- 
tendent of the St. Helena Sanitarium, with the assistance of his 
wife, Dr. Hattie 8. Maxson, It has been enlarged to thirty-two 
pages, its aim has been the building up of a higher and nobler 
type of manhood, womanhood, and childhood. 

The health principles so ably advocated by all these journals 
have been represented in Northern Europe since 1880 by the 
Sundkedsvennen, published in the Danish- Norwegian at Chris- 
tiania, Norway. From 1888 to 1890 there was published also a 
Swedish journal, HeUovannen (^Friend of Health). It was issued 
at Battle Creek, and fonnd its circulation among the Scandinavian 
people of our Northwestern StaWs. 
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In 1896, Le Vulgarizateur, a French jouToal published at 
Basel, Switzerland, eBpouaed the principles of hygienic reform, 
and is monthly carrying them to a reading circle of seven or 
eight thousand, following in general the same lines as those pur- 
sued by the other health journals published under the auspices of 
the Association. 

The same causes that a little later led to the organization of 
the Medical Missionary and Benevolent Association ; namely, 
the extension of the philanthropic work, led to the establishment 
in 1891 of the Medical MissinnaTy, which has become the reo(^- 
nized organ of the Association, and its various phases of benevo- 
lent and medical missionary work. It began with twenty pages, 
and has been since increased to thirty-two. It has been from 
the first under the editorial direction of Dr. J. H. Kellogg and 
Mrs. E. H. Whitney. 

The six years of its publication cover the record of most of 
the organized medical missionary work of the Seventh-day 
Adventist denomination, and show a marvelously rapid growth 
from a small beginning. 

The Gwpfl 'if llealih is the youngest literary child of the 
Association. It is a sixteen-page monthly, the publication begin- 
ning with February of the present year. It is designed to occupy 
a place which neither Good Health nor the Midicnl MUsionaTy can 
fill, as each of these journals has its own field. It is devoted to 
the exposition of health subjects from a more directly religious 
standpoint, and is expressly intended for circulation among the 
members of our denomination, A special feature of the journal 
is Bible hygiene. 

At the recent meeting of the Association the Good Health 
Publishing Company was asked to arrange, as soon as possible, 
for the publication of a health journal in the Spanish language. 

Other Publications. 

We have already referred to the interest taken by Elder James 
White and Mrs. E. G. White in tlie subject of healthful living as 
a religious duty. The earliest publications were a series of pam- 
phlets on diet, dress, care of the sick, etc., arranged and edited 
by Elder and Mrs. White, with much valuable matter from their 
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own pens. These made a small volume of 400 pages, vhicb 
was published by the Seventh-day Adventist Pablishing Asso- 
ciation in 1865, nnder the title of "How to Live." 

Since 1875 a number of pamphlets and tracts of varying 
size have been issued, including "Digestion and Dyspepsia," 
"Diphtheria," "Uses of Water in the Treatment of Disease," 
a series of pamphlets on different phases of the alcohol and 
tobacco habits, and on diet and dress. 

A series of twenty-five Health Science Leaflets, four pages 
emch, was issued in 1886 on the subjects of general hygiene, 
t«a and coffee, tobacco, and intemperance, which had a large 
circulation. The first edition of over a million copies was rap- 
idly exhausted, and was followed by several editions of about 
2K0,O00 each. 

A series of tracts and pamphlets on the subject of social 
purity, issued later, also met with a very large sate. Social 
purity pledges were also widely circulated 

"Sunbeams of Health and Temperance" was a beautifully 
illustrated book of 235 p^ee, published in 1887 and dealing 
with the principles of hygiene. 

"The Household Manual," giving simple instructions for the 
mani^ement of common ailments and hints on healthful living; 
and "Healthful Cookery," a small cook book, were published 
in 1874. 

" The Monitor of Health," a book of 408 pages, devoted to 
simple instruction relating to accidents and emergencies, diet, 
hygienic treatment, and miscellaneous health topics, was pub- 
lished in 1891. 

In 1890 a valuable addition to our health and temperance 
literature was made in "Christian Temperance and Bible 
Hygiene," a collection of the writings of Mrs. E. Q. White on 
the subject, with a number of articles selected from the writings 
of Elder James White, making a volume of 2fi8 pages. The 
first edition is exhausted, and the book is at present undei^ing 
a revision and enlargement which will add greatly to it« value. 

A number of other works which have played a part in the 
promulgation of health principles have been issued by other 
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publishers, of wbich the folloving by J. H. Kellogg, M. D., 
may be meationed: — 

A series of ten Health and Temperance Charts, intended for 
use in schools. 

A series of ten Temperance Charts, showing the effects of 
alcohol upon the stomach and other organs, designed for the 
use of temperance lectnrers. 

A series of twenty charts intended to show the evil effects 
resulting from improper dress. 

"Plain Facts for Old and Young," a work of 720 pages. 

"Man, the Masterpiece," a bound volume of 604 pages. 

"The Ladies' Guide," a bound volume of 690 pages. 

"The Home Hand-Book of Domestic Hygiene and Rational 
Medicine," a volume of 1675 pages. 

"The Art of Massage," 280 pages. 

"The Stomach; Its Disorders and How to Cure Them," 
368 p^es. 

"Science in the Kiteben," a work of 573 pages, and "Every- 
Day Dishes," a work of 184 pages, are by Mrs. E. E. Kellt^g. 

"Bible Readings on Health and Temperance Topics," by 
W. H. Wakeham, 87 pages. 
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This report would not be complete without an account of the 
work done by a considerable number of the individual workers in 
various lines, some of whom have been wholly or in part self- 
sustaining. 

Miss Nellie Patchen writes from the Steele Orphans' Home, 
Chattanot^a, Tenn. : — 

I came to the Steele Home, Chattanooga, Tenn.. April 1, 130G, 
Since that time my work haa been teaching, nursing, and looking after 
the hygienic and sanitary interests of the Home. As soon as I came 
here, I began to educate the family on the subject ot vegetarian diet. 
May 25 we moved to our summer home, where we had the advantage 
ot plenty of fresh air and sunshine. During the hot weather a strictly 
vegetarian diet waa adopted, and the health of the children was most 
excellent. The Lord blessed the religious instruction given, and about 
the time of the camp-meeting many of the children were converted* 
and their lives gave evidence of a change of heart. From that time 
daily prayer- meetings were held with them, in which all, to the very 
youngest, took part. 

As the weather grew cooler, I began to visit among the neighbors, 
who were all colored, with the exception of one white family. 

A Sunday-school was also organized, which was largely 
attended until the log house where it was held could no longer 
accommodate them, when the school was removed to the school- 
room of the Home. 

It was evident that a day-school was also needed, as the 
people manifested a great interest in education, and entertained 
an earnest desire for more educational advantages than were 
provided in the two or three months of free school each year. 
The Medical Missionary Board, on learning of the situation, 
placed the matter before two graduates of the Sanitarium Mis- 
sionary Nurses' Training -School, Brother and Sister Litchfield, 
who recognized in this opening a call from the Lord to enter 
upon missionai}' work in the Southern field, and shortly aft«r- 
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ward they were on the ground, and oi'ganized a small Bchool in 
Ooltewah, which has since been steadily growing. 

Mias Fatchen returned to Chattanooga October 1, and has 
since devoted her time to duties in connection with the Steele 
Home, Christian Help work, and in visiting the several companies 
of medical missionaries who have entered upon the work in that 
portion of the Southern field. 



Miss Jessie Dorsey writes from Hampton C. H. , S. C. : — 

I have been assisting Miss LizKie E. Wright, who is one of the 
graduates of Booker T. Washington's school at Tuskegee, Ala., to 
organize a school in this State for the industrial education of this down- 
trodden race. 1 have been teaching the common English branches, for 
which there Is a sore need in this community. We do not expect to 
locate here permanently, as we think we can accomplish more In 
another district, where the people seem more anxious to learn how to 
better their condition. 

Sister Dorsey iB a young colored woman who had a course 
of training at the Sanitarium Missionary Nurses' Training- School, 
and was one of the first to enter upon self-supporting work in 
the South. She had previously bad experience as a teacher, 
and entered upon the work with Mias Wright with the expec- 
tation oC devoting a portion of her time to teaching, and the 
remainder to nursing, Christian Help work, and other branches 
of medical missionary effort. The work has been very success- 
ful, and she has from time 1» time reported interesting circum- 
stances illustrating the kind oversight of an ail-wise Providence 
protecting and guiding the pioneer work in which she and her 
associates are engaged. Since she wrote this letter, the work 
has l>een removed to a more favorable locality. 



Mrs. D. A. Fitch reports : — 

Since I entered the Hu-alth and Temperance class, I have given 
some fifteen hundred lessons to about thirly'hve hundred persons. 
About six hundred and thirty of these lessons were given at the Sani- 
tarium Cooking -School: the remainder have been among the churches, 
at camp-meetings, and in private families. Of the persons taught, about 
two thousand have been In the cooking-school. 
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Mias Laura 0. Bee, wbo was a member of the Health and 
Temperance class of 1891, reports that within the three years 
during which she was engaged in the Health and Temperance 
work, she gave some one hundred and twenty-five talks, one 
hundred and - ninety cooking- leasona, and five hundred and 
twenty-five lessons in physical culture. Mias Bee is still inter- 
ested in health principles, and is doing what she can for their 
advancement, also engaging in Christian Help work as she has 
opportunity, but has for some time h>een prevented by ill health 
and home duties from active work in the field. 

Miss Evora Bucknum, who was the first of our missionary 
nurses to start out on the self- sup porting basis, reports labor as 
follows, the time covered by the report being from Aug. 21, 
1889, to Jan. 1, 1896: — 

Lectures and lessons on cooking 835 

Talks OD healthful dress before societies and mothers' meetings . 20 
Persons instructed about 3000 

Besides doing efficient missionary work in charge of the 
boarding-tent at several camp- meetings, Sister Bucknum has 
rendered valuable service as assistant teacher in the Cooking- 
School at the Sanitarium for some months, also in a cooking- 
school held by Mrs. Kellogg at Bay View during the summers of 
1891 and 1893. Since starting out as a self-supporting mission- 
ary in 1892, Sister Bucknum has been the greater part of the 
time engaged in teaching hygieaic cookery in private classes, 
and to a class of nurses in the city of Detroit. This has been 
her chief means of support. She writes of her work as fol- 
lows 1 — 

I have found some who had been praying for light in regard to 
healthful living just before I went to them. Others were very glad to 
receive It; while many proved indifferent, and some were opposed to it. 
Particularly among intelligent and educated physicians and others I 
find an Increasing interest to understand and practise health princi- 
ples. In my lessons in cooking last year to the nurses' training-class 
in one of the largest hospitals in the city, the doctors ail used to come 
in, take notes, look Into the dishes when I was mixing, and into the 
oven when I was baking, and to appear as interested as any of the 
nurses. I meet daily thosK who tell me what changes they have made 
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in their liviag, and how much betterthey are, and they show their 
interest by bringing or sending their friends to me Tor advice and 
health foods; and many are doing missionary work themselves by 
teaching others what they have learned. 

My own soul hag been richly watered, and I pray the Father to 
cleanse and purify me, that 1 may be able to do better work. 

Mies Eva Wick was connected witb the Health and Temper- 
ance Association, having charge of the work in Missouri from 
1889 to 1891, when it was merged into the Medical Missionary 
and Benevolent Association. She was a member of the first 
Health Missionary' class. Daring the following season she labored 
in Carthage, Sedalia, Nevada, and Bockville, Mo., holding cook- 
ing-schools, and giving talks on healthful diet and dress, also 
practical instruction in homes. She superintended the dining- 
tent at camp-meetings, and gave instruction in cookery. 

After a second winter's session in the Health Missionary class, 
the following summer she entered tbe field again, holding cook- 
ing-schools, mothers' meetings, giving talks on diet and dress, 
and laboring at camp-meetings. Tbe autumn was spent by her in 
conducting tbe Sanitarium Cooking- School and later in superin- 
t«nding the cooking at the Chicago Branch Sanitarium. In the 
early part of tbe winter a Christian Help institute was held, after 
which Miss Wick went as a Christian Help organizer to Illinois. 
Afterward she returned to Missouri, where her time has been 
spent in holding cooking- schools at general meetings, in teaching, 
and in organizing Christian Help work. It is seven years since 
she took up the Health and Temperance work, and more than 
half that time has been spent in study or field work, besides 
the private or personal work done. Opportunities for this are 
of frequent occurrence, and it is a very satisfactory part of the 

As a result of her work, many persons have expressed their 
gratitude for health and happiness as the result of obedience to 
health principles; a number of young people have devoted their 
lives to the medical missionary work; and others still in school 
are earnestly preparing for future usefulness in this line of work. 

As field secretary of the American Health and Temperance 
Association, Elder W. H. Wakeham attended many camp-meet- 
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ings during the Biimmer of- 1891 and 1893 in the interest of 
medical missionary work, giving addresses npon various health 
topics from a Bible standpoint He visited Vermont, New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsitf, Minnesota, Missouri, and Nebraska. 

Elder Wakeham was one of the instructors in the first sessions 
of the Health Missionary School, and for the last few years he 
has been engi^ed in giving instruction in physiology, sanitary 
science, and Bible hygiene at the Mount Vernon Academy, where 
his labors are much appreciated. 

Pioneer work in the oi^anization of Christian Help bands was 
done during the years 1893 and 1894 by Mrs. S. M. Baker, who 
viaited Detroit, Mich., San Francisco and Oakland, Cal., Port- 
land, Ore., and other cities on the Pacific coast, later spending a 
few weeks in Boston and other New England cities before taking 
up permanent work in connection with the Chicago Medical Mis- 
sionary Coll^^e Settlement. 
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Ml93 Mart Coy has been engaged in medical miasionary 
work away from the Sanitarium since August, 1896. She has 
been occupied in nursing, and has given considerable time to 
work among the poor. She has had the pleasure of seeing in a 
number of her patients a reform in dress and diet, and in some 
cases a genuine religious experience. 

Miss Emma Carr writes : — 

After ft slay of nearly two years at the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, 
Mich., after graduating I begao wOfk as a missiooary nurse at Ran- 
dolph, N. Y., caring for all who sent toe me, but eapeoially the sick 
poor. Those wiio could pay did so willingly, thus enabling me not 
only to support myself, but to do much for the needy. 

After working in Randolph foe Just one year, by. Dr. Kellogg's 
advice I organued a Christian Help band to look after the work, and 
came to Jamestown, where for the last two years I have not had one 
idle moment. I have two or three hundred patients on my list all the 
time, and thanks to the Sanitarium and the experience I had there. I 
have not lost a single case. With my other duties I combine Christian 
Help work ; for I am interested in the destitute cases while caring for 
those who can pay. 

Not a day passes that t do not treat some one free, and sometimes 
several. I treat all alike, regardless of their position. The number 
of my paying c^ses is sufflcient to meet my expenses. In fact I am 
doing better than before I became so much interested in Christian 
Help work. I haye many evidences that people are brought to know 
the Lord throogh my efforts. 

Brother Chas. Kahlstrom writes : — 

After two years of inatruction at the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Training-School. fifteen months of which time was spent in connec- 
tion with the work in the Medical Mission in Chicago, I went to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in Match, 1896, where I spent two months in nursing 
and Christian Help work. I left New York in May, and sailed for my 
old home in Sweden, I attended the Swedish Conference, and have 
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siDce been engaged In Bible and Chrlstiao Help work under the di- 
rectioD of the Swedish Coarerence. 1 have devoted all my time to 
this work since July 1. 

The Christi&n Help work has removed much prejudice, and opened 
the way for gospel work in the worst places. I have made two hun- 
dred and twenty-six visits, and given one hundred and slxtj-flve treat- 
ments to one hundred' and twenty persons in Ave months. I have 
worked among the poor and treated them free of charge. I am thank- 
ful to be able to report that several souls have been brought to a sav- 
ing knowledge of the gospel. Three persons for whom I cared, though 
making no profession of religion when I became acquainted with them, 
died in the hope of the soon coming of the Lord. Four others have 
been converted as the result of my efforts here, and others are studying 
the Bible, seeking after more light. 

The more experience I have in the medical missionary work, the 
more I value it. Just as the body would be crippled without the right 
arm, so is the gospel incomplete when separated from the medical mis- 
sionary work. 

Miss Anna Nelson writes : — 

One needs to be well versed in all lines of missionary work in these 
countries where workers are so few. I have found much encouragment 
in working for children here in Sweden. In this place I have started 
a Sunday-school, which at present numbers sixty members. 

1 have been nursing eight and one-half months this last year. I 
have treated forty-two persons gratuitously. 

Scandinavia is as good a field as can be found, I think, and much 
can and ought to be done here in every way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oust. Johnson spent foar months in the field 
last year, visiting twelve churches, and giving during that time 
106 public lessons on healthful living. They gave seventy-three 
gmtuitous treatments, mostly to cburoh members, and nursed 
twenty-three days and nights. They also organized two Chris- 
tian Help bands, and visited 133 families. UrOther and Sister 
Johnson spent a month on the Des Moines camp-ground, where 
they arranged a treatment tent, which was liberally patronized. 
After the meeting they established themselves in a large bloclt in 
the city of Des Moines, where they are conducting very success- 
fully a set of well-equipped treatment rooms. They make their 
work self-supporting, and are winning many friends for health 
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principles. They report a considemble amount of free ti-eat- 
meDt given. 

Brother J. B. Leadsworth is a. medical student now in his 
senior year, in Cooper College, California, and has made hia own 
way through the course thus far. Notwithstanding that his time 
is closely occupied in winning a support for himself and wife 
while taking hia medical course, Brother Leadsworth reports 
four public talks at camp-meeting on health topics, and a course 
of twelve lectures to the mission workers in the city, besides 
private instructiona. Through these various efforts several hun- 
dred persons have been reached. He reports that in the circle 
of his acquaintance the interest in health principles is rapidly 
growing. One can hardly talk with people on health subjects 
without arousing an interest. Enthusiasm is contagious : interest 
in a subject creates like interest on the part of others. 

Misses Lillian Eshleman and Maren Jobanseu began work as 
Christian Help organizers in Minneapolis in December, 1894, 
remaining there during the winter and laboring in both the Eng- 
lish and the Scandinavian churches. Four bands were oi^anized, 
including flfty-seven members. One hundred and thirteen health 
talks were given at this plsoe, 257 free treatments were adminis- 
tered, and 91 missionary visits were made. 

Lat«r these nurses visited St, Paul, the former working among 
En glisfa- speaking people, and the latter among the Scandinavians. 
Here 126 free treatments were given, 73 miaaionary visits made, 
and 47 meetings held. 

Miss Johansen has spent some time since in connection with 
the Chicago Settlement, until called recently to assist in organiz- 
ing Christian Help work in New York. ^ 

Si8t«r Anne Tabor has spent the last three years in the field, 
giving talks on healthful dress, diet, ete. , holding classes in 
physical culture, and caring for the sick at times as occasion has 
required. For some time past her regular occupation has l>een 
that of demonstrating health foods in the lat^e cities of the 
South and East, under the direction of Brother Barton Huff, 
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manager of the Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food CompaDT, 
who conducts his work on missionary principles, and as a genuine 
missionary effort. 

Besides the above, a number of others, physicians, nurses, 
etc., might be mentioned, whose reports, had they but reached 
us in time, would have shown excellent work done in medical 
missionary lines. 

Dr. M. 6. Kellogg sailed with the "Pitcaim" on its second 
voyage (1893) as physician. As the ship stopped for a few days 
or a few weeks among the different groups of islands at which 
she touched, Dr. Kellogg ministered to the sick who came to him 
and in many places, as soon as it became known that a doctor waa 
on the vessel, he was at once surrounded. Hia reports published 
in the Medical Musionari/ show a lai^e amount of interesting and 
useful work done. This pioneer effort was doubtless the means 
of developing a, lively interest in medical missionary work among 
the Pacific Islands. 

Dr. David Paulson, of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, gave 
addresses upon health principles at camp-meetings during the 
summers of 1895 and 1896 in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, and Michigan, giving 
at each place from eight to twelve addresses in the English and 
Scandinavian languages. Free medical advice waa given ^t con- 
sultation tents provided on the grounds, to more than a thousand 
people at these different meetings. 

Daring the summer of 1896, Dr. A, B. 01 sen gave addresses 
and free medical attention at the camp-meetings held in Ftori<1a, 
Texas, Tennessee, Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
and West Virginia. 

Both Dra. Paulson and Olsen, in their public addresses, labored 
to present health principles from the gospel, as well as from a 
scientific standpoint, and the work done has been recognized as 
helpful to spiritual intfirests, as well as conducive to improvement 
of physical health. 
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During the summer of 1896, a number of companies of uurses, 
ini'ludiog Misses Eliza BurleigL, Lilliaa Eshleman, Lenna Wliit- 
ney, Maren Johansen, Mary Hunter, Mary Dryden, Edith Hobbs, 
Rose Starr, Enfma Washburn, Ida Crawford, Mary Coy, Mrs. 
Nellie Pruitt, Bro. J. F. Morse, and others, were sent to camp- 
meetings in various Western and Eastern States, at each of 
which a medical tent was fitted up with a supply of necessary 
appliances for the care of the sick. These nurses assisted the 
physicians in their work for the patients who, on every 'camp- 
ground, flocked to the tents ; responded to calls for treatment ; 
gave addresses on cookery and dietetics ; in some cases supple- 
mented practical instruction on dress, physical culture, and work 
for children ; gave instruction in practical treatment, Christian 
Help work, etc., and were ready to assist. the people in any way 
possible. Reports received indicate that a great necessity for 
work of this kind exists at camp-meetings and similar large 
gatherings. At several of the camp-meetings it is believed that 
nearly every one in the encampment came personally in contact, 
through the work of the physicians and nurses, with medical 
missionary principles ; and it is hoped that many favorable im- 
pressions were made and much prejudice removed, not simply in 
the immediate physical benefit of the people, but in creating a 
wider- spread and deeper interest in physical right doing. 



Dr. W. H. Kynett and his daughter. Miss Lydia Kynett, a 
trained nurse, spent several months last year at Vicksburg, Miss,, 
as self-supporting missionaries, working in connection with the 
mission established in that city by Brother J. E. White. 
They assisted in conducting night schools and Bible classes, while 
doing medical work in various lines, holding cooking classes for 
mothers, sewing classes for children, etc. Dr. Kynett found 
numerous opportunities for giving addresses upon health sub- 
jects before congregations of colored churches of various denomi- 
nations. The following is a summary of the work reported : — 



Medical prescriptions . . 
Treatments 
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Conaultationa 75 

CookiDg lessons 14 

Meetings held and addresses fciven 14 

Night schools held 52 

ArUcles of clothing furnished 2,048 

A large amount of additioQal work was done which cannot be 
represented in figures. After spending the summer in the North 
Dr. Kyaett has returned for the winter, accompanied by three 
buisee, L. A. Hanson and his wife, and Miss Madge Rodgers, all 
of whom are now actively engaged in the work in a very needy 
field. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. G. Dimick, nurses from the Sanitarium, went 
to Syracuse, N. Y., about the middle of November, 1896, and 
Oi^nized a Christian Help band in the church there. At the 
meetings of the band the teachings of the Bible on health and 
temperance topics are studied. From this beginning the interest 
has increased till it has been found necessary to start treatment 
rooms, which are well patronized, and the workers have more than 
they can do. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Allen, trained nurses, have, with the 
approval of the Medical Missionary Board, established bath and 
treatment rooms in Green Bay, Wis., and are endeavoring to 
promote the interests of healthful living and hygienic treatment 
of disease. 
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We might mention, as illustrative of the work of these mis- 
sions, hundreds of interesting cases, but the narrow limit of our 
space forbids more than the following brief mention : — 

A Traiufonnatlon Scene at the Chicago Medical MUston. 

One day a remarkably sooty specimen was brought iuto the 
Medical MiBsion and placed in a chair by his comrade, who had 
experienced the delight of getting ciean. As one of our at- 
tendants stepped up to him, he exclaimed, "Don't touch me, 
I am unclean. I am not fit t« be touched." His clothing and 
person were certainly vile beyond description. His long hair 
was matted with filth, his unshaven face was as black as possible; 
he was as thoroughly dirty as a human being could be, and with 
all the rest was in a state of intoxication, but not so much so 
but that he realized the fact that his condition was a loathsome 
one. His clothing was pulled off and thrown into the furnace, 
as it was alive with vermin, and too ragged to be worth the 
trouble of purification. After being thoroughly scrubbed and 
disinfected, he came out sober; and, dressed in a suit of clean 
but partially worn clothes, the transformation was so great that 
his nearest friends would not have recognized him. His face, 
instead of being as black as a negro's, was remarkably white, 
as he was in ill health and very pale. As he was now able to 
talk intelligently, to the amazement of all he proved to be' a man 
of unusual culture and learning, having graduated at both Har- 
vard and Yale. Misfortune, discouragement, and the alluring 
influence of a powerful appetite for drink had dr^ged him down 
to the very lowest depths of degradation. 

aiad To Be Qean. 

Any morning at nine o'clock a person passing by the Medical 
Mission will notice a curious spectacle. Starting from the door 
of the bath-ixram is a long line of men in single file, standing 
close together, and reaching several rods down the street. Veiy 
often a considerable number of these men have been waiting 
since very early morning, shivering in the bitter cold, waiting, 
notwithstanding, for what ? Not for amusement, or pleasure of 
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any sort, except for the felicity of becoming clean, a chance to 
take a bath and wash their clothing being the inducement which 
brings nearly a thousand men to our Mission every week. 

"I tell you it makes a feller feel kind o' soft lifee to come 
down here," said a rough-looking fellow with a face so hardened 
that one instinctively wondered where the " soft " spot was ; and 
he added in a confidential tone, as he donned the shirt he had 
just washed and dried, "We do like to be clean when we can." 

Better than Whisky. 

" Have you got something hot ? " asked a man who came in 
while the aoup was being served one chilly, drizzling evening, 
" Ah ! that '9 bett«r than a drink of whisky, " he' added heartily 
as he received the soup, and sat down with a sigh of satisfaction 
to the steaming hot bowl. 

Saved by a Penny Dinner. 

At one of the meetings in the Chicago Medical Mission some 
time ago, a stalwart man, whose face showed the evidences of a 
long career of ain and intemperance, came forward lor prayers. 
He made a few remarks, substantially as follows : I have been 
on a spree for six months, drinking heavily every day. This 
morning I found myself with but a nickle left in my pocket; I 
got it changed to pennies, four of which I spent for beer in the 
" barrel shop " around the comer. With but one cent left in my 
pocket I happened to pass by the Mission. I saw the sign 
" Penny Dinners." I came in and bought a bowl of soup. The 
soup was so good it seemed to touch the right spot, and I began 
to think it was very good of these people to come down here and 
make such good soup for us poor miserable wretches who do not 
deserve anything. And the more I thought of it, the more it 
troubled me, and I determined to come into the meeting to-night, 
and now I have made up my mind to turn over a new leaf, by 
the help of God, and live a different life. He fell upon his 
knees, confessing his sins, and earnestly plead with God to help 
him resist temptation. He is slill sober and, trusting in the 
Lord, is living an upright life. He declares that at the moment 
he knelt down and gave himself to the Lord the appetite for 
liquor departed from him, and he has not the slightest desire to 
drink. 
A University Qraduote. 

A case of special interest to the Mission workers is that of a 
young man, a graduate or Aberdeen University, Scotland. He 
had held a good position ; and while on his way South to take 
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a still better one, stopped iu Chicago, where he vent on a. 
drunken spree. He wandered into the Mission on the verge of 
delirium tremens, not knowing what the place was. He re- 
mained with the Mission family for a few weeks ; and under the 
influeneeof Christian surronudings and the treatinent he received 
there, became sober, and did not touch a drop of liquor for three 
months. He obtained a position and went to work, bnt under 
the terrible temptations of the city, he again fell. He came back 
to the Mission for help, and was again lifted np. This time be 
was tnily converted, and once more started to work. In the 
beginning he had been given some financial help, which he later 
repaid. He is now earning a good living, and expects to return 
to his parents in Scotland as soon as he is able. 

Mr. G came to the free consultation Sunday, July 2, and 

was sent to the dispensary for treatment by the physician in 
charge. He was suffering from extreme nervousness, consequent 
upon a protracted term of- hard drinking. After several days of 
regular treatment with the cold spray externally and ice inter* 
nally, to relieve the irritability and nausea of the stomach, the 
patient was able to eat. He obtained good employment, and 
when seen a week later, was respectably dressed and seemed a 
changed man. 

Mr. S was a young man who had been severely burned 

on the arm from an explosion of a boiler. His case was rather a 
tedious one, but gradually iie has recovered. His clothes were 
replaced by some sent to us by kind friends. Sometimes we 

were able to give htm a little food. Mr, S has become a. 

Christian, and is working whenever he can find employment. 

Visiting Nurses' Reports. 

The weekly reports of the visiting nurses are often interest- 
ing to one who can read the histories between the lines. 

Here, for example, in forty visits made, there are mentioned 
three destitute families with children, half a dozen chronic 
invalids, who were sent to the dispensary for treatment. Some 
of these doubtless needed only a little counsel or treatment to 
relieve them; while other cases were more serious. There were 
two destitute old la<lies, one of whom was put in a home for such 
cases, and the other provided for at her own home. A ease of 
kidney disease was sent to the dispensary. There were consump- 
tion cases, maternity eases, and numerous cases of influenza or 
its results. 

Convulsions, abscesses, paralysis, fevers, dyspepsia, ulcers, 
goiter, diseases of the bowels, and cancer, mingled with the 
usual proportion of sick and destitute children and helpless and 
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destitute old people, fill the next report that we take up at 
random. 

In the column of " What was done " we find as much variety 
as In that of the ' < Conditions " just quoted. ' ' Sent to the dis- 
pensary " occurs frequently, "clothing, food, and various treat- 
ments," with "gospel conversations" and "prayer and Bible 
study " show how the days pass for the visiting nurses. 

A visiting nnrse thus relates some experiences in city 
work : — 

Our work among the women and children is increasing dally, since 
they are becoming better acquainted with us, and have learned the 
way to the dispensary, bath-tooms, and laundry. Some had a tittle 
trouble at first in finding the place, so we went after them to show 
them the way. We gathered up about six women and sixteen dirty, 
ragged children on one trip. We formed quite a parade as we marched 
along the streets, the women, the older children, and ourselves each 
carrying a child, as some of these women had more than one child un- 
able lo walk, and people stopped on the street to watch us. One little 
girl ran up to me as we were passing and said, with tears in her eyes, 
"I would like to go and have a bath too, but I am too dirty and ragged." 
How her little face brightened up when I assured her that that was 
just why we would like to have her come. These poor children had 
never had a bath before, and as we inquired If they ever got cleaned 
up, they replied that they sometimes washed their faces and hands. 
They were a very different looking company after a few hours of vigor- 
ous work on our part. Cleaned up from head lo foot, they went home 
with bright, happy faces. It does our hearts good lo see these same 
children come to the bath-rooms afterward, looking neat and clean, 
telling us how Ihey have carried out our instructions as to cleanliness 
at their own homes. 

We prize the clothing sent to us very highly. It is Indeed a feast 
to unpack the Iwxes and find so many little garments for our poor, rag- 
ged children. One has no idea how happy it makes these little ones to 
receive some of these little garments. 

We all enjoy our work very much, and praise God for the privilege 
of being connected with this work. 
A Morning with a VIsltloK Nurse. 

A visitor at the mission accompanying a visiting nurse on her 
rounds thus tells the story ; — 

The nurse had already been out to attend to some matters con- 
nected with her work, and was ready for a fresh starL A walk of a 
few blocks sufficed for us lo lose ourselves in a narrow alley, where we 
picked our way between ash barrels and garbage boxes. 
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Suddenly the nurse turned, and with a kindly greeting to a row 
of children who stood regarding us with Jteen eyes from under their 
mfttted locks, disappeared abruptly through an opening in the wall. 
It proved to be a doorway through which Bhe was wont to find her way 
to the place we were Baking; and deaceoding by a short flight of 
narrow, crooked stairs, we found ourselves in a sort of cellar stable. 
Wending our way through, we emerged into a court, from which 
another crooked flight took us to a higher level again. Opening onto 
a platform which served to catch the overSow of housekeeping utensils 
from the various rooms within, we found two little rooms scantily fur- 
nished but fairly tidy, where a mother sat with her two children. 
A pale-faced little fellow was playing on the floor, and a sickly baby 
was in the mother's arms. The little thing was evidently suffering ; 
the mother told of symptoms of some digestive disorder, and was 
greatly troubled, as she had good reason to be. She, poor woman, was 
sufTeriug from diseased eyes, and was nearly blind for the time. For 
tunately the father had work, and the mother was receiving treatment 
for her eyes. The nurse gave some suggestions about the baby's care, 
left a remedy for it. made some sympathetic inquiries concerning the 
family and the neighbors, and we threaded our way back by the 
underground route. 

At our next stopping- place an old lady, broken down by hard 
work, was sitting with her household goods gathered round her. She 
was preparing to leave her room, and received the nurse's information 
that she had arranged for her to enter an old ladies' home, with a half- 
pleased, half-querulous comment. 

Passing an open door on our way to the next call, the nurse stopped 
to give a word of cheer to a woman who was suffering from a large 
tumor. Her son, thrown out of work a few days before, sat near the 
door, the very picture of discouragement, which the mother's face 
reflected. The woman brightened up at the nurse's greeting; and at 
we passed on, the latter told a pitiful story of crime and sorrow thas 
with a little variation was repeated several times during the morning. 

At the foot of the stairs we were about to climb, was a group of 
bright-eyed, dirty-faced, and frowsly- headed children. Three of them, 
including a baby that would have delighted any mother's heart if it 
had been clean, occupied the lower stair of the steep, narrow flight. 
None of them made a move, but sat staring at us in open-eyed wonder. 
The nurse stepped over the baby, and I followed before the group 
awakened to the proprieties of the moment. 

Once up, a different scene awaited us. A bright-faced, intelligent- 
looking young man, prematurely discharged from a city hospital, was 
keeping house and caring tor a baby, while the young mother was 
away at work. The father courteously offered me the easiest chair in 
the room, the one in which he had been sitting, with a broken bottom. 
and cushioned with an old shawl, but the pale-faced baby silently clung 
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to the wmdow-sill, where the bud shone in over the high wait opposite 
for a little while in the morning, looking for all the world like a pale 
plant in a dark room reaching after the light. How my heart ached to 
take the frail little fellow out into the genuine country sunshine, and 
give him something better to look at than the bare wall opposite, skirted 
with debris of all sorts. 

We found one family In a tiny room looking out through one win- 
dow on a dingy court filled with unsightly debris. The beds on one 
side of the room, — bare, dirty mattresses, — and a tiny stove and bench 
. on the other, tinder the window, left but a passageway between. The 
room could not have been more than eight feet square. 

But O, the babies, the babies! Poor little scraps of humanity 
struggling for life against such fearful odds. Born in such dens as 
many that we visited, scantily fed, herded together like sheep, the 
only wondec is that there is the faintest sense of right left in them as 
they grow up. Yet the mothers love them as do more fortunate ones; 
and those whose children were sick gathered around the nurse with 
anxious faces to see what could be done for them, listening with an 
Intensity that was almost painful at times, lest they should let some 
detail of instruction slip. 

Up and down stairs we went, through filth of ail grades, with the 
Jargon of voices around us, talking in all the languages of the East 
and West combined. Now and then a clean room like an oasis in the 
desert, now and then a sweet, retlned, or hopeful face amid the 
crowds of weary or vicious ones; and above all, the swarming child 
life 1 " How many children do you suppmse there are in this house ? " 
we asked of one woman who was tolling up stairs with a pail of water. 
Her surprise banished for a moment the weary look, but It came back 
aa flhe answered, "O, I don't know, I have nine." 

It was past noon when we stopped for dinner, footsore and heart- 
sick, yet thankful that some rays of light and help might penetrate 
this mass of misery. The nurse expressed her regret that time and 
strength would not permit us to accompany her to the other side of 
the city in the afternoon, where, as she said, some of her moat inter- 
esting "cases " were to be found. 

A Rescued Life. 

A young woman twenty years of age was found oy a visiting 
nurse in the streets in a moat distressed and suffering condition. 
She bad tieen enticed away from her home some months before 
by a dissolute man with the promise of marriage, but instead 
was treated in a most inhuman manner, so that she had been 
brought to a condition of temble suffering. Her simple, 
straight- forward, honest story and open countenance convinced 
the workers that it was a case of misplaced confidence, and not 
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one of depravity. The poor girl's condition was so serious as to 
threaten her life, and it was evident that something must be done 
immediately. Accordingly, she was the next day sent to the 
Sanitarium Hospital at Battle Creek, and found a place in an 
endowed bed. It was found that a aui^ical operation would be 
neceBBary, but her condition was such that her recovery seemed 
alopoBt Impossible. To the astonishment of all, the patient 
made a rapid and uninterrupted recovery, almost without suffer- 
ing. As she gained in physical strength, she was moved to give 
her heart to God, and had a good Christian experience. She - 
returned to her home feeling very grateful to the friends who 
had helped her in her time of need. Her mother, who is a 
Christian woman, writes that her daughter is thoroughly con- 
verted, and is leading a pure and useful life. 

Evening Meetings at the /Ibslon. 

"I bless God for the day he directed my steps to the Work- 
Ingmen's Home, for here I found not only friends, but the 
blessed Master. I am acquainted with every gin-mill from one 
■end of Clark street to the other ; I have bi^en drunk in them 
«U. I was a perfect wreck. All my past life has been spent 
in work for the devil ; but, boys, the few days I have to live will 
be spent for God and humanity." This testimony was home by 
a. man who had been a slave to Satan for thirty -five years. 

"The taste for tobacco is all gone." 

' ' Whisky is out forever, and Christ has come to stay. " 

"I have been a convicted man for several months, but was 
not converted till a few evenings since. I thank God for his 
love that I feel within me." 

" I came here as a 'hobo' and a liar, but I thank God he is 
able to save even me with all my faults, and I am happy now in 
him." 

"I have tried the Keeley Cure, the Dwight Cure, and other 
cures, but all have failed. I was invited to try the 'blood cure;' 
I have done it ; and praise God to-night, old things have passed 
away, and I am free through the blood of Christ. " 

"I had seriously contemplated self-destruction, for to live 
longer was torture to me ; but since Jesus has come to live witb 
jne, I will live for him." 
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PHV5ICIANS AT PRESET ACIIVBLV ENOAQED IN 
MISSIONARY WORK 

Under THE ScPXBviBioK of tbe Intern&tiomal Medical Mibsionart 
AND Benbtolbnt Abbociation. 



J. H. Kellogg, M. D. . 
Ruth O. Bryant, M. I 
Lou S. Cleveland, M. D. . 
David Paulson, M, D.. 
Howard F. Raod, M. D.. 

D. H. Kress, M. D 

Lauretta Kress, M. D. . 
Abbie M. Wioegar, M, D . 
Wm. A, George, M- 1 

A. B. Olsen, B. 8., M. D,.. 

C. E. Stewart, M. D. 
6. H. Heald, M. D . 
Mary C. Heileseu, M. D. . 
Mary Wild-Paulson, M. D . 

B. B. Bolton, M. D. . 
Chas. C. Nicola, M. D ... 
Mary Byington Nicola, M. 1 
J. F. Byington, M, D.... 

J. P. Davies, M. D 

Hester Davies, M. D 

Mary H. Hunter, M. D.. 
Jeanne C. Whitney, M. D . 
F. M. Rosslter, M. D., 

E. M. Mathewson, M. D. . 
H. E, Brighouse. M. D.. 
W. B. Holden, M. D ... 
A. J. Sanderson, M. D.. . 

P. B. Moran, M. D 

W. H. Riley. M. D 

Geo. W. Burleigh, M. D. . 

D. W. Reed, M. D.. 
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. Battle Creek, Mich. 



. St. Helena, Cal. 
. Boulder, Colo, 
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Eva Reed, M. D . . 
Wm. F. Hubbard, M. D.. 
A. N. Loper, M, D . . . 
W. H. Kyaett, M. D. . 

A. W. Herr, M, 0...,. 
Ida Shively Herr, M. ) 

B. J. Peroiot, M. D... 
Addle C. Johnson, U. D.. 
J. H.Neall, M. D ... 
W. 8. Swayze, M. D.. 
Alice Swayze, M. D. . 

P. A. De Forest. M. D 
J. C. Ottosen, M. D.. 

Eate Lindsay, M. D 

R. 8. Anthony, M. D.. 

O. a. Place, M, D 

A. S. Carmichael, M, D.. 

Silas Rand, M. D 

F. E. Braucht, M. D. . 
H. G. Kellogg, M. D . 
3. B. Caldwell, H. D . 
Edgar R. Cara, H. D. . 



f, Colo, 
. Portland. Ore. 
. College View. Neb. 
. Vicksburg. Mias. 
. Keene, Texas. 

. Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
. Ameca, Mexico. 

. Guadalajara, Mexico. 



. Basel, Swllzerlaad. 

. Christiana, Norway. 

. Oape.Town. South Africa 

. Calcutta, India. 

. Bui u way o. Central Africa. 

. Honolulu. H. 1. 

. Apia. Samoa. 

. Raratonga, Cook Islands. 
. Sydney, Australia. 



nBDICAL STUDENTS 

Uhder the Dirbctiom of thb Medical Mibbiohaht Boabd. 
Jiame. Home. School 

Allen, Thomas John, 1899. Arkansas Battle Creek, Mich. 

Armstrong, Nettie, 1900 Washington. ... " " 

Beckner, Clara, 1000.. Arkansas " " 

Beeler, Hoses A., 1900 Kansas " " 

Bennett, Anna M., 1900 Illinois. " " 

Boyer, Lillian B„ 1899 Illinois ■' " 

Bull. Maude, 1900 Ohio " 

Butler, J. a., 1900 Teias " 

Butler, Ella v.. 1000 Texas " " 

Conway, Alice Jane, 1899 Texas " " 

Craig, J. M., 1898 Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dryden, Mary V., 1898 Illinois 

Dunlap, Isaac A., 1899 Washington.... Battle Creek, Mich. 

Edwards, Sanford 8., 1899 Massachusetts . .i - .. 

Eggieston, Elmer, 1900 Missouri 

EUwanger, Paul, 1899 Maryland " " 
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Grkenbeck, Ju. W., 1899 Mlchi^^an...... Battle Greek, Mloh. 

GaUemaD, Lillian B., 1900 Iowa " " 

Evaas, Newton G., 1899 Missouri 

Farnaworth. C.'P,, 1900 Wisconeiii ■■ " 

Farnaworth, Harry, 1900 Missouri " *' 

Froom, J. E., 1898 Michigan Ann Arbor, 

Fry, C. O., 1900. California Battle Creek. Mich. 

Fulton, IraM,, 1899 Colorado " " 

Gardner, W..L., 1869 Iowa - 

Gardner, Mrs. Eva May, 1899 Iowa " " 

George, Arthur W., 1900 Nebraska " " 

Habenicht, Henry A., 1899 Iowa 

Hall, Emma Mae, 1899 Illinois 

Helman, Evelene, 1899 California " " 

Hobbs. Edith. 1900 Missouri 

John, A. Allen, 1898 Iowa Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Eellar, Peter Martin, 1899 Pennsylvania .. Battle Creek, MIoh. 

Kerby, Sarah Etta, 1899 Washington.... 

Kynett, Lydia, 1900 Michigan " " 

Labier. C. R.,1899 Missouri Ann Arbor, Hich. 

LeadBworth, J. R., 1899 California San Francisco, Cal. 

Lockwood, 8. A., 1900 California Battle Creek, Htoh. 

Loughborough,MrB.HariaS., 1899 Illinois ' " " 

Martinson, Elsie, 1900 Minnesota 

Morse, .lohn F., 1899 Minnesota 

Hortenaen, Martin, 1899. MlBBoun Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Otis, Frank Jesae, 1899. California Battle Creek, Mich. 

Otis, Leroy J., 1899 California " " 

Otis, Elmer, 1900 California 

Patterson, Louise, 1899 Canada " " 

Paulson, Julius, 1900 South DakoU.. 

Perrlue, Emma, 1900 Iowa " 

Perry, Olive G., 1898 Michigan Ann Arbor. Mioh. 

Poroare, Maul, 1900 New Zealand... Battle Creek, Mich. 

Prince. Calvin O., 1899 New Hampshire " " 

Read, A. J., 1898 Massachusetts. . Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Reekie. John B., 1899 Australia Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ross, R. O., 1000 Indiana 

Rousseau, L. J., 1900 Michigan " " 

Shively, J. Dow. 1899 Iowa 

Shryock, Alfred Q., 1899 Oregon 

Shryock, H. W., 1900 Colorado " " 

Simmons, Wm. R., 1899 Michigan 

Spencer, Myrtle, 1900 Iowa 

Staines, Carrie 8., 1899 Michigan 
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Stock. Annie, 180B Illinois Battle Creek, Hich. 

Thomason, Geo. W., I8fl9 New Jewey . . . . " " 

Vernier, Jean, 1900 Michigan 

Vince, Edmund D., 1899 EngUnd 

We&sels, FraocisH., 1897 South Africa.. 

White, Julia, 1900 WisconBio 

Whitelook, Thos. 8., 1899 Minnesota 

Zener, Alice Q., 1899 Misiiouri 

Zipf, Amelia A., 1699 Iowa 



NURSES BMPLOVED AT THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 

Uhdbb thb Scfervibiok op thk Intbrnationai, Medical Missionary 
AND Benevolbnt Absoctation. 
Nam*. Home. 

Allen, Winifred India. 

Anderson, Minnie Iowa. 

Anderson, Martha Nebraska. 

Anderson, Edwin L Pennsylvania. 

Beck, Henry South America. 

Bell, John J Ireland. 

BJorklund, Ingrid (graduate) Sweden. 

Black, Thekla Norway. 

Blandin, Minnie New York. 

Blickenderfer, Mamie Kansas. 

BliBS, W. E IlIinoiB. 

Bodine, Anna — Sweden. 

Bogue, Hattte Minnesota. 

Bohannen, Rosa Ohio. 

Boram, Harry Iowa. 

Bradbury, Ellen Wisconsin. 

Brandstater, C. Albert Tasmania. 

Bratt, Anna Sweden. 

Briggs, Mrs. Anna C Nova Scotia. 

Bucht, Hilda Michigan. 

Burl in game, C. L. (graduate) Michigan. 

Buss, L, A Nebraska. 

Campbell, Edna Kentucky. 

Carahoof, Sadie (graduate) Indiana, 

Carpenter, Julia Wisconsin. 

Chaney. Frank L Nebraska. 
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Chaoey, J. A Nebraska. 

ChrlstiftDsea, Anna Wiaconsin. 

Christiansen, Martha Wisconsin. 

CiUey, Edith South Dakota. 

Coatea, Delia (graduate) Iowa. 

Collier, Ella Illinois. 

Collins, A imee Nebraska. 

Connors, Dollie South Dakota. 

Connors, Edith South Dakota. 

Conrad, Edith Iowa. 

Corbitt, Otie E Iowa. 

Corliss, Lulu B Michigan. 

Craig, R. B Indiana. 

Craig, Mrs. R. B Indiana. 

Cross, Fannie Michigan. 

Crowthers, Ada Kansas. 

Cummins, Maude Massachusetts. 

Dart, Belle Illinois. 

Davis, Alice J Iowa. 

Davis, Cora... Indiana. 

Devereaux, May South Dakota. 

Dilkes, Emiiy New York. 

Dilley, H. A Kansas. 

Dock, EiHe Missouri. 

Dock, T. 8 Missouri. 

Draper, Fannie Michigan. 

Eckert, Mary Iowa. 

Emmerson, J. 8 Minnesota. 

EmmeKon, Mrs. Freda Minnesota, 

Engwia, Marie Miohiffan. 

Eatabrook, Ida Iowa. 

Evans, Mabel Ohio. 

Everett, Belle Wiaconsin. 

Falconer, Erva Minnesota. . 

Paust, Elizabeth Ohio. 

Ford, Anita Washington. 

Ford, J. M Michigan. 

Foster, Eleanor Michigan. 

Foy, Mrs, M. S. (graduate) Michigan. 

Praser, Edith A Ohio. 

Frederickson, Christina Denmark. 

Frederickson, Elsie (graduate) Iowa. 

Fuller, Mrs. Anna Minnesota. 

Gaede, Agatha Kansas. 

Gaede, J. P Kansas. 
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Oarrette, Elizabeth (graduate) Kentucky. 

Gartholner, H.N WisconBln. 

Qarthofner, Mrs. Martha Wlaconaln. 

Qaskell, Flossie New York. 

Gilbert, Lucretia ". Michigao. 

Granthan, Chaa Indiana. 

Giles, C. E, (graduate) Michigao. 

Green, Anna (graduate) Michigan. 

Grimes, Anna England. 

Grundset, Ina Minnesota. 

Halgren, Dorothea Minneaota. 

Hanna, Jas. G Ireland. 

Hansen, Alma Norway. 

Hansen, Peter Denmark. 

Hare, Edith (graduate) New Zealand. 

Harker, Leila E New Zealand. 

Harris, A. J. (graduate) Michigan. 

Harris, Mrs. A. J Michigan. 

Hawgood, Mary N. (graduate) Wisconsin. 

Hawk, Eftie (graduate) Indiana. 

Hawver, Mrs. Mattie (graduate) Canada. 

Hemstead, G Michigan. 

Henslcy, Mary (graduate) Kansas. 

Hensley, Rosella (graduate) Kansas. 

Hermanson, Anna S New York. 

Hicks. Ruth Minnesota. 

Hill, Ella Minnesota. 

Holder. Ellen New Zealand. 

Holland, Mamie Missouri, 

Hollings worth, Anna Ireland. 

Hooper, Luella Michigan. 

Hopkins, J. W Minnesota. 

HoutK, Jessie Miaaouri. 

Howells, Stella Kansas. 

Hudson, Myrtie B Illinois. 

Huguley, Daniel (graduate) Texas. 

labelt, Lottie C Ohio. 

Jensen, Mary Minnesota. 

Jensen, Sadie Wisconsin. 

.lewett, R. B South Dakota. 

Johnson, Carrie May Michigan. 

Johnson, Chaa. W Wisconsin. 

Johnson. Johanna Sweden. 

Johnson, Jos. S South Dakota. 

Jones, Ruth (graduate) New Zealand. 
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Keeler, H. L Michigan. 

Kelley, May H Mfchigan. 

Kellogg, Anna Iowa. 

Kellogg, Lena Iowa. 

Kennedy, J. R Ohio. 

Kirchman, Albert Michigan. 

Kivett, Oscar (graduate) Missouri. 

Knapp, Clara (graduate) Iowa. 

Knapp. Harry B Minnesota. 

Knight, Katie M Ent^land. 

Lambertson. Mrs. E. D Arkansas. 

Lane, Chas. P Ohia 

Langley, Edna Missouri. 

Lemley, Maude Iowa. 

Levio, Mamie C Indiana. 

Liljestrom, Ida Pinland. 

Li ndstrom, Josephine (graduate) Iowa. 

Linton, Lizzie Texas. 

Loveland, Bertha Ohio. 

Lovell, A. I Wisconsin. 

Lowe, Grace Missouri. 

Lucas, Grace Michigan. 

Luccook, Julia Iowa. 

Lundeberg, Augusta Sweden. 

Mann, George (graduate) Indiana. 

Mantz, Russell Iowa. 

Marsh, Mary O Illinois. 

McAllister, Jas. (graduate) ._ Michigan. 

Mc Farland, W, I, (graduate) Michigan. 

Mc Gee, J, Lawrence Missouri. 

Mc Intyre, Mary J Ireland. 

Menkel, H Missouri. 

Midgely, Thomas H Michigan. 

Miller, Arthur H South Africa. 

Miller, Bina (graduate) . . Germany. 

Miller, J. 8 Wisconsin. 

Morse, Laura E California. 

Nathie, Alice (graduate) Michigan. 

Neilson, Laura Wisconsin. 

Nelson, A. H. (graduate) Wisconsin. 

Nelson, N, C South Dakota. 

Nelson, Emma South Dakota. 

Newcomb, Don O Missouri. 

Norberg, Lotlen Sweden. 

Nye, Zoa Agnes (graduate) Idaho. 
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Olsen, Lizzie WisconaiD. 

Olsen, Margaret Illinois. 

Owen, Katie Mloneaota. 

Patch, Clarence Minnesota. 

Payberg, Joho Denmark. 

Payne. C. C. (graduate) Kansas. 

Peterson, May Minnesota. 

Pierce, Gertie Michigan. 

Piumstead, Eobt, J Minnesota. 

Popoff, E. 8 Bulgaria. 

Prince, Lizzie New Hampshire. 

Pruitt, Mrs. N. B Kansas. 

Quinn, Cora Iowa. 

Reinke, Otto Germany. 

Reith, lAzzie British Columbia. 

Rice. Estella. i Missouri, 

Richardson, Laura Ohio. 

Robie, Alfred Massachusetts. 

Robinson, EriDen N South Africa. 

Roaewalt, Chaa. G Sweden. 

Ross, J. R Indiana, 

Roth, Arnold Switzerland. 

Roth. Paul (graduate) Switzerland. 

Roth, Mrs, Linda Gage Michigan. 

Runnels, C. B South Dakota, 

Runnels, Mrs. M. L South Dakota, 

Rutbven, Mrs, Annn Delaware. 

Rydell. Mary Sweden. 

Ryland, Jessie , Michigan. 

Rylander, Ida Missouri. 

Samson, Olive Minnesota. 

Saxton, Clara (graduate) Michigan. 

Searcy, Lulu W Missouri, 

Seibley, Josephine Michigan. 

Sbanks, Bertlia Nebraska. 

Shannon, Geo. T, (graduate) Australia. 

Shields, Nora Lee - Oklahoma. 

Shryock, Belle Oregon. 

Siddons, Mabel Tennessee. 

Slmshauser, C. J Michigan. 

Skerritt, Endora West Indies, 

Smith, Minnie L New York. 

Spaulding. May Michigan. 

Sperberg, Helen Wisconsin. 

Staines, Ora E Michigan. 
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Starr, A. R South Dakota. 

Starr, Hra. A. R South Dakota. 

Steinel, Lena J WiscouBin. 

Stevens, Emily (graduate) England. 

Tate, Mary Ireland. 

Tefft, Stella , . Indiana. 

Thayer, Verrailla Indiana. 

Thomason, Ida New Jersey. 

Thornton, Emma Ohio. 

Toral, Petra B Mexico. 

Tucker, M. A Oklahoma. 

Tyler, Kittle Wisconsin. 

Usher, Minnie . Iowa. 

Van Vechten, Belle Michigan. 

Van Wagner, Jennie Minnesota. 

Van Winkle. Louise Iowa. 

Walde, Maf;gie Russia. 

Walling, May (graduate) Colorado. 

Walter. Katie Michigan. 

Warner, Herbert Connecticut. 

Watt, Maude L Indiana. 

Watt, Prior. Indiana, 

Weaver, Mrs. Eliza Mlchi|ran. 

Wedin, Emma Sweden. 

Whiteis, U. E Michigan. 

Whitelock, Mrs. Grace D Minnesota. 

Whitney, Lenna E. (graduate) New York. 

Whitney, S. Jay South Dakota. 

Williamson, Jennie Pennsylvania. 

Wilson, Carrie Mihnesota, 

^ Wilson, Annie Tennessee. 

Wing, Ella Norway. 

Wlnkley, Barbara New York. 

Workhoffen, Nora Nebraska. 

Wright, Winifred Minnesota. 

Yale, Chester Nebraska. 

Zydeman, May Holland. 
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NURSES EMPLOYED IN THE FIELD 

Undkk the Supervision ov the Intern atiobal Mkdicai. Mibbionart 
AND Benevolent Association. 
2fame. Home. Field. 

Aid ridge, Mrs. Lizzie Nebraska Chicago, III. 

Allen, C. O Wisconsin Green Bay, Wis. 

Allen, Mrs. CO Wisconsin Green Bay, Wis. 

Alton, Carrie- Minnesota Chicago, III. 

Anderson, Alma Norway Norway. 

Anderson, Mary Iowa Chicago, 111. 

Andreasen, Lena ... Norway Cliicago, III. 

Baker, Mrs. E. A Michigan J. W, Memorial Rome. 

Baker, Mrs. S. M Illinois Chicago, III. 

Bartlett, Mrs. Sarah South Dakota . . MilllowD, S. D. 

Bauer, B. F Michigan Chicago, III. 

Belknap, Mrs. L. J Michigan Portland, Ore. 

Bliven, Mrs. Adeline K Wisconsin Denver, Colo. 

Boone, Verna Ohio Chicago, 111. 

Brandstftter, G. A Tasmania Chicago, 111. 

Braucht, Mrs. F. E Michigan Samoa. 

Brown, Elsie Michigan Chicago, III. 

Burkliardt, Louise Germany Samoa. 

Burleigh, Eli;«a B Nebraska Boulder, Colo. 

Burrus. Georgia Calitornia Calcutta, India. 

Campbell, Emma Missouri Cape Town, So. Arrica. 

Campbell, Mrs. Mary A Kansas Mexico. 

Carlson, Mrs. Mathilda Sweden Denmark. 

Carr, Emma New York Randolph, N. Y. 

CherilT, Mrs. H. A Spain New York City. 

Church, Nellie Iowa Chicago, III. 

Colloran, J. Edgar Massachusetts,. Chicago, III, 

Colvin, Stella Minnesota Trinidad. 

Cooper, Alfred Illinois Mexico. 

Cooper, Mrs, Lillie lUinois Mexico. 

Coy, Mary Iowa Iowa. 

Craig, Stephen Michigan Massachusetts. 

Daley, Nellie Missouri Saginaw, Mich. 

Dilley, O. D Kansas South Africa. 

Dimick, Irving G New York. 

Dorsey, Jessie Ohio South Carolina. 

Edwards, P. G Michigan Calcutta, India. 

Edwards, Mrs. Gertrude G.. , Michigan Calcutta, India. 

Fattebert, N. C California Chicago, III. 
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F&ulkD«r, Mrs. Maude Ohio Hask«11 Home. 

Feals, Rettei Michigan Colorado. 

Fitch, Dan. D Iowa 8. S, "Pitcairn," 

Fuller, C, W Minnesota Chicago, III. 

Giddinga, Phillip British Guiana, South America. 

Green, Maggie Iowa Calcutta, India. 

Grim, Mary Indiana Chicago. Ill, 

Gfoenewald, David South Africa. . . South Africa. 

Guerne, Marie California Oaklaad, Cal. 

Halberg, Anna Sweden Cliicago, III. 

Hale, Eunice Texas Chicago, 111. 

Hanson, L. P Illinois Atchison, Kan. 

Hallin, Anna Sweden New York City. 

Hanson, L. A Indiana Vicksburg. Miss. 

Hanson, Mrs. L. A Indiana Vicksburg, Miss. 

Hartzler, S. M Missouri Chicago, III. 

Hausman, Lelinda Germany Hamburg, Germauy. 

Hawkins, Mrs. E Iowa Vicksburg, Miss. 

Hawkins, G. R Iowa Vicksburg, Miss. 

House, L. D Minnesota McNeill's, S. C. 

Ireland, Jennie Missouri Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jeffreys, Hattie Missouri Missouri. 

Jensen, Marie Denmark Denmark. 

Jesperson, Swen Sweden Basel, Switzerland. 

Johanson, Maren Norway Brooklyn, N. Y. 

.lohnson, Augusta Sweden Sweden. 

Johnson, Gust Sweden Des Moines, Towa. 

Johnson, Mrs. Mathilda Sweden Des Moines, Iowa. 

Johnson, Mary Minnesota Me.xico. 

Johnson, Millie Minnesota Honolulu, H. I. 

Johnston, M. H So. Dakota Asheville, N. C. 

Johnston, Mrs. Sallie Hawes. . Kentucky Asheville, N. C. 

Karlslrom, Chas Sweden Sweden. 

Kerr, Geo. T Arkansas Gold Coast, W. Africa. 

Kerr, Mrs. Eva Arkansas Gold Coast, W. Africa. 

Kirk, H. E Michigan College View, Neb. 

Lafferty, G. W Chicago, III. 

Laporte, Mme. Valeria Prance Nice, France, 

Leach, Sophie Tennessee South Africa. 

Llngle, A, L Iowa Honolulu, H. L 

Lingle, Mrs. Linxie E Iowa Honolulu, H. I. 

Litchfield, H. F Vermont Ooltewah, Tenn. 

Lundqulst, Lotten Sweden College View, Neb. 

Marchisio, S Italy Mexico. 

Merrill, S. S Kansas Honolulu, H. I. 
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Moore, Jos Texas Mexico. 

Nelson, Anna Sweden Sweden. 

Neilsen, Min& Norway Chicago, III. 

Newcomb, Clara Uis&ouri Portland, Ore. 

Olsen, Mrs. M. G. T Washington..,. Chicago, III. 

O'Neal, T. A New York Boulder, Colo. 

Osborne, John Missouri Mc Neill's, S. C, 

Ottosen, Mrs. J. C Norway Norway. 

Parker. J. H Texas Chicago, 111. 

Passebois. Augustine France Nice, France. 

Patch. Clarence Minnesota Chicago. 111. 

Patchen. Nellie Ohio Alabama. 

Perdue. Mrs. Jennie Indiana Mexico. 

Peterson, L. T Sweden Chicago, III. 

Peterson, Stena Denmark Nebraska. 

Philips. Lucy Kansas Boulder, Colo. 

Place, Mrs. O. G Michigan Calcutta, India. 

Basmussen, Anna California Boulder, Colo. 

Replogle, G. B Pennsylvania,. Cape Town, So. Africa. 

Replogle. Mrs. AnnaS Indiana Cape Town, So. AfriCii. 

Reveille, Mary Italy Italy. 

Rice, Mrs. Canilace Kansas Mexico. 

Richards. Clara Iv Nebraska College View, Neb. 

Rogers. Madge. Michigan Vlcksburg. Miss. 

Ross. Kate I> Michigan Mexico. 

Roj-er. Ida Pfinnsylvania .. Cape Town. So. Africa 

Runnels, C. B So. Dakota Chicago. III. 

Runnels, Mrs. C. B So. Dakota Chicago, III. 

Rylen, Marie Sweden Chicago, III. 

Sadler, Carrie So. Dakota Mexico. 

Sargent, Liza I e England South Africa. 

Semmens, A. W Australia Sydney, N. S. W. 

Semmens, Mrs. Emma Australia Sydney, N. S. W. 

Shaul, Frank Indiana Chicago. III. 

Slade, J. W Michigan OoUewah, Tenn. 

Bmith, D. Ella Iowa Chicago, III. 

Smith, Rosa Nebraska Portland, Oregon. 

Starr, Rosa Iowa Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Steele, Harvey B , Missouri Chicago, 111. 

Stone, Eva Indiana.. Cape Town, So. ATriea. 

Tabor, Anne E Iowa NewYorkCity. 

Tieche, Leon France Nimes, France. 

Viagofski, Lulu Delaware Basel, Switzerland. 

Wahlstrom, Hedvig Sweden New York City. 

Walston. W, C Vermont Cape Town, So. Africa 
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WalstOD, Mrs, W. C .•-. Vermont Cape Town, So. Africa. 

Washburn, Emma Missouri Atlanta, Ga. 

Webster, Amelia D New York Cape Town, So. Africa. 

Weese. Leslie Minnesota Mionesota. 

West, Geo Chicago, 111. 

Whiteis. Samaotha E Nebraska Calcutta, India. 

Whittenberg, Nannie Texas Keene, Tex. 

Williams, Jennie v Michigan College View, Neb. 

Willson, J. V Iowa Chicago, III. 

Willson, Mrs. .1. V low.i Chicago, 111. 
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